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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to identify 
a range of conflicts that had occurred bet-^een several parents and 
the schools their children attend^^d. The parent? of 12 families were 
interviewed in depth about unresolved conflict situations that 
involved their children. In 10 cases the child had been moved to 
another school as a consequence of the dispute. Very few children in 
the conflict situation had been involved in any meetings or 
discussions to seek a resolution to the problem. Several key 
emotional components were studied, including: (l) the child's 
emotional upset; (2) parent's fear for their child's emotional and 
educational well-being; (3) a general intensity of feeling about the 
progression of events; (4) concern about the perceived attitudes of 
school personnel; (5) growing potential resolve that a solution would 
be found; and (6) vivid recall of incidents and developments during 
dispute. More structured research is recommended for conflicts that 
equally involved a third party who was typically not present. This 
research acts as a framework for further study and investigations, 
and includes five recommendations for the focus of future research. 
Also included are a model of the path of parent-school conflict and 
three appendices: (1) request for permission to conduct research; (2) 
guidelines for selection of subjects; and (3) interview questions. 
(21 references) (LAP) 
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ABSTRACT 

This exploratory study sou^t to identify a range of conflicts which had 
ocoirred between several parents and sets of paroits and the sdmis their 
child-en attended, as perceived by the parents themselves. The parents of 
twelve families were interviewed in d^th about iffv^^olved conflict situations 
in which ^ey and ^eir child*«n had been involved. In ten of the cases, the 
child had been moved to another sdiool because of the dispute. 

The study found that almost al 1 of the disputes had been of long 
c&jration. The shortest or», whidi was also the only one which had been 
successfully resolv^, lasted only a few weeks. The oth«-s lasted for po^iods 
ranging from iust under one year to more than nine years. Several related to 
the child's need for special education services. 

The study also found that the child was almost always an absent third 
party. Very few had be«i involved in any meetings or discussions to seek a 
resolution to the dispute. Sevo^al para^ts r^x>rt«J a perception that they 
had be«i stereotyped by sdiool pw'SiMviel , some on the basis of g«Tda-, othws 
simply because they were par^ts. 

The study identified several key emotional ccnponents of the conflict 
situations studied. These included: emotional upset on the child's part, 
parents' fear for the diild's educaticyral and emotional wellbeing, a gen«-al 
intensity of feeling about the progress iw of evoits, conc^n about the 
perceived attitudes of schKxsl p^sonnel, a growir^ paro^tal resolve that a 
solution would be found, and vivid, intense recall of incidents and 
developments during the life of the dispute. 

The study reccmnaided furtha*, more structured res^rch into this 
specific manifestation of conflict: a dispute between tv#o parties which 
equally involv«l a third party who was typically not presa^t. it also 
reconnended that schools and school districts provide training opportunities 



far both paro^ts and school personr«1 in cofrmjnication and dispute resolution. 

One primary intent of the study was to provide a framev^wrk for further 
study and discussic^ of the tt^ic of parent-school conflict. A model was 
developed and outlined in the research report, with the intent that it be 
utilized in sU>sec|uent research investigations and in plans to implement the 
study's reccmnendations. 
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CHAPTIR ONE 
INTROOUCTtON 



Relationships among people carry with th€m the unavoidable possibility 
of conflict. We will often avoid it or deny its presence. We may tolerate 
It or we may seek to mitigate it. At times, we may even encourage it, and in 
some cases, we will resolve it. The potential for conflict betwe^ 
individuals, though, is real and often realized. I may want mw^e of some- 
thir^, or i may want less. You may be standing in my way &r i in yours. 
Th^e are times when our interests are competitive, and conflict seems an 
almost inevitable out^owth of that corpetition. The same pattern is evident 
between us as individuals, in our groi4)-to-9'OLq3 differences, betweoi labour 
and manas^ment, and betwe^ citiza^ and their govorments. 

Some patterns of conflict, though, stand apart because they exist in 
a unique context. Cc^flict between parents and sdxx?ls offe*s sudi an 
exceation, and that particular category of cwiflict is the focus of this 
exploratory study. 

The context in which parent-school conflict ocojrs is shaped by at least 
three sets of consider at ioins. The first two of these, structural 
considerations and process oonsidarations, include factors whidn are c^ite 
unique in some respects to schools. The fact<:»*s in the third set, 
envirormental oonsi derations, are perhaps more generally aiiH^l icable. Within 
each set of considerations, there are factors which provide innportant 
back^ound for an examination of incidents and patterns of conflict. 

Disagreements and disputes between parents and school people (teachers 
and adninistrators) are errbedded in the structio'e of the school. In the first 
place, schooling is compulsory for all children, at least until their mid- 
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teens. They nust be schooled, and there are sanctions in place to deal with 
situations where parents or guardians do not o^ure that school ir^ takes 
place. 

The coffpulswy nattre of school ir^ can affect |MX>foi«xily the 

relationship between parents and schools. Faced with a serious and unresolved 

dis^KJte, the par«it has relatively few opticx^. The sinnplest asvi most 

fre^4ent strategy, particularly if the conflict occurs between child or parent 
and teacher, is to move the d^ild to anoti-io" class. Bey^Kl that, the child 

may be moved to anoth^ school. Some parents may plac^ their child in an 

in(^9«xi^t sc^)ool, and a few will ecfajcate him or her at heme. 

Each strategy is limited in its availability or its applicability, in 
some sctools, there is no oth«* class available. District policy, heme 
location or family employment may rule out a change of school . The parent who 
cannot afford to erro] the child in an ind^s&xi^t school or who stands on the 
right of the child to be educated in a public school will not use that re- 
course. V«"y few families are able or willing to take on the responsibility 
of home schooling. 

Hot all disputes are unresolved, and not all disputes require 
consideration of placem»it options. These examples, though, illustrate the 
fact that the compulsory nature of schooling, ccrrbir^d with some seva-e 
limitations on the possibilities for action when a dispute cannot be resolved, 
are significant realities within a troubled relationship. 

The secwid structural factor relates to the nature of schools as 
relatively closed instituticms. They are clearly marked by boundaries of 
practice expectation and language. They are culturally strong and, in the 
parent ion of seme, relatively resistant to ext«~nal influences. That 
structural dim^sion is related closely to the first factc»- in the second set 
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of ccx^siderati«^s. 

Process consideri^ions form perhaps the most significant cluster of 
realities surroundins parent-school conflict. In the first place, there is a 
strw^ 1 ay-profess ic»^l barrier betwe^ schools and the adults stand 
outside them. Almost every a<&jlt has him/herself atterated school, and 
individual memcx*ies will almost <»rtainly affect current jperc^ptians, wheth^ 
positively or negatively. Beyond that, few parents outsicto the system 
understand the special lans^a^ of 8^)ools. Like doctors, cto^tists and 
lawyers, school people use terms which are often at best ill understood by and 
at worse intimidating to par^ts. Of ne<^sity, professional lan^jage is used 
to adcb"ess professional concerns. If that separation is complicated by a lack 
of formal edjcation on the parent's part, the gulf may be wide and fixed. 
Some would argue that students and parents do not occupy positions on a level 
playing field with teaches and sd'wol adninistratc^s. 

The question, then, might be: occiqaies the uphill position? Parents 
may see themselves as opa'ating at a disadvantage in V-^eir dealings with 
schools. They may often operatfe in these conflict situations withaxt the 
knowledge, information or vocabulary necessary to address the issues at hand. 
Their views of what is likely to haw>en as a result of their engagement with 
the school may be colw-ed by their p«-ceptions of wJwther the school is open 
or closed, receptive or non-receptive, welcoming or cold, helpful or 
obstructive. 

Second, parent-school conflict is characterized by the fact that it 
occurs most often between parents and school people (teachers and principals) 
about a third party, the child, who is usually absent from the discussions and 
yet is the focus of the dispute. The student is most often not present for 
debate and decisions about his/h«- school life. 

Third, parents stand outside the school and are not bound by its rules 
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and nwTTB. Within the schcxjl, teac^«*s, administrators and pupils are bound 

by its expectaticMns, conventions and procedures. There are established 

protocols for dealing with disputes, and difficulties, in most cas^, are 

addressed within the syston. 

Sc^wols cannot by extension hold similar expectations for the parents of 

their students, although seme parmts acft>ere more closely to the school's 

and expectations than we mi^t expect, because of their own earlio* 
experiences with schools as synbols of authority. When parents are 

dissatisfied with the outcome of their er^agement with school peqsle, they may 

pursue their grievances beyond the school. When they do, parents have open to 

them a variety of "non-school" optica. They may seek the suppc»-t of other 

parents as their advocates and suppcw-ters. They may go beyond the sdwol to a 

school board official or to the Board itself. They may react by withdrawing 

their child from school. 

In addition to the structural and process considerations noted above, 
the nature and often the outcome of parent-school disputes may be affected by 
one or more anvirormBntal oorai derations, in this regard, schools are not 
alone. First, we live in a time wh«i few are as prepared as they might once 
have been to accept unquestioningly the positions, decisions and edicts of 
institutions. We are more likely than before to challenge, to question, and 
to mistrust exp«-ts in our society. Parents are no except iwi. They are 
conscious of their rights as citizens and as parents, and more than ev«* 
before prepared to be assertive and to demand those rights from institutions 
which they see as unrespc»\sive. 

Second, our schools are dealing with children whose family settings are 
in many cases sharply different from the norm experienced by many parents and 
teac^«~s during their own growing years. It is not always possible for both 
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parents, or ev«^ one, to ocme to the school during the day to meet with the 
teacher. In many cases, there is only one parent. That fact alone Is likely 
to sharpen the intensity of disputes, and may effort significantly both the 
strategies used to effect a resolution, and the nature of the outcome itself. 

in many instances, disputes betweo^ par^^ts and schools are resolved to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. The solutions vary as widely as the 
problems. Where there is no resolution, thou^, th«*e is oft&n the 
possibility of serious consequences, not only for the parent-school 
relatiwiship, but more innportant, fa- the welfare of the c^ild. Some 
unresolved conflicts may simner just below the surface of relationships 
betv^en childr^, par^ts, teac^&-s and f^incipals. Ov^ a p&'iod of time, 
some unresolved conflicts may move back and forth betvi®«i "sirrmer" and "boil." 
Regardless of the pattwn, all of the parties involved are affected, often 
deeply, by conflict surrounding a child *(4>o must ^)«^ a substantial arwunt of 
the day in the company of each of the adults who are involved in the dispute. 

Our final point of reference in the search for a civilized resolution to 
our conflicts is usually recourse to a third party. For the parent, that 
recourse rnay be to the sc^yooI board, or perhaps to the local cormunity or to 
the legal system. Many disputes betwe^ par^ts and s^xx^ls, though, are not 
of a nature that they will have a remedy at law. That does not mean that they 
are trivial, l^o^e they remain unresolved, the conaeqaences, including the 
emotional consequences for one or more of the parties involved, can be 
serious. 

The Search for Uhderstandlr^ 

The phenomenon of conflict between par^ts and schools about students 
rer--ains largely unexplored. We need to identify the range of conflicts whic^i 
occur in this setting and to ascertain how parents and sdTool people view and 
seek to resolve these problems. The present exploratory study had two overall 
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dsjectives. The first was to establish baseline data in this relatively 
unexplored area. The second was to develop a preliminary model which could be 
used as the basis of further research into the topic of par^t-school 
conflict. 

The study sought preliminary answers to the following c^jestions; 

1. How mi^t the range of conflicts betv««n parents 

and school oec^le be described? 

2. What are the p«"ceptions of parents of the interaction 

between themselves and sd^ool pec^le and other 
parties in these owiflict situations? 

3. Where a dispute remains urresolved, \^t do 
parents id^tify as the reasons? 

4. \i^at strategies do parents use in their efforts 
to resolve disputes? 

5. What have been the characteristics of successful dispute 
resolution processes? 

The cost of unresolved conflict, in terms of its impact cn the human 
beings involved, is high, its impact on the motivation and capabilities of 
teachers and students, and on the lives of parents, is a price which is 
difficult to justify, even thou^ it is often exacted- 
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CHAPTER TWO 
REVIEW OF !>€ LITERATURE 

Parent-school conflict is in seme respects a unique area of study. We 
typically think of conflict situations as involving two parties, or at least 
two conflicting sets of interests. Yet vi^we conflict between parents and 
schools is concerned, the conflict is almost always about the child or 
children of the parent(s) involved in the dispute. Further, as is reported 
elsewhere in this report, the child who is the focus is seldcm present for 
meetings about the conflict. 

These and other distincti«Ts mark off parwit-sdTool conflict as a 
distinct area for study. An examination of the literature reveals that it is 
also an area of vo~y little {^-evious research. A recent Canadian publication 
on alternative dispute resolution, for example (Canadian Bar Association, 
1989, pp. 50-51), includes in its section on schools a ref&r&nce only to 
currlcular dispute resolution projects for students. It makes no menticxi of 
conflict between paroits and schools. At least one major text ack:fa^essing the 
issue of conflict (Wirt and Kirst, 1982) focuses only on the group aspect of 
conflict over schools policy, mentioning par«its only as a group sffxi in a 
discussion of shared control (1982, pp. 8-11). Even an examination of 
lit«*ature from oth«" areas in which a similar three-way conflict silujation 
might frequently arise, e.g. child and youth care, revealed no findings on the 
phenomenon of conflict betv^^en two parties about an abswit third party. 

The focus th«-efore shifted to seme of the more general or conceptual 
literature about parent-school relations, to an investigation of the 
literature on theoretical models of conflict, and to a review of materials 
writtai about the r^iencmena of stress, anger, and response. Since the preso-it 
study was exploratory in nature, these three strands of literature provided a 
general frame of reference for the research. 
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One of the primary char ar'. eristics of exploratory research is derived 
directly from its name: it "is conducted to explore a topic, to provide a 
beginning familiarity with that topic. ..when the subject is itself relatively 
new and unstudied" (Babbie, 1986, p. 72). For this reason, a conceptual 
framewwk for the study is sometimes developed after a naturalistic inquiry 
has taken place. That is the case in this study. Because of this 
developmaital approach, it is essential to identify a body of theory-focused 
literattre which can provide a plausible context within which the study data 

can be analyzed with tJw end in mind of develc^ing a franeww-k for further 

investigation. In the present study, that became the crita-ion for selecting 

the three areas of focus for this review of litwatire. 

Parent-School Relations 

l^ch recent literature has foojsed w the ^xjwing, almost pervasive 

depersonalization of our society, oftwi closely associated with rapid 

technological develq3ma^t. Th^e is a growing feeling on the part of some 

that we are experiencing a time of the individjal's inability to influw^ the 

course of surrounding events, even to control the decisions we make about the 

circumstances of our own lives. Kent, in describing ^is scene, notes that 

In short, the consequence of our oonternporary change is that 
more and more things are brought into the area that somebody does 
scme1:hing about, but for the individual that somebody is more and 
more a remote "they." The individual feels controlled by forces 
that he knows to be in hunan hands but to him are rrassive, 
unpredictable if not capricious, indifferent if not actually 
malignant, certainly beyond his influence. (1981 , pp. 2-3) 

We might also describe our currwit social setting as a time wh«n we 

carry a mistrust of exports and large, impersonal organizations; a mistrust 

which is often exacerbated by the effects of technology and which in its later 

stages may b^xsrss a demand for influence upon and response from those 

institutions. Kent notes that as we examine our social structures. 
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characteristic that marks ojt times off from the past is the 
tension which d«"ives from the twin effects of contempor^y technology, 
v^id^ w^hances the capability of the indivicKa^ txjt al^ the status of 
the organization. The positi<xi of the indivi(^ufil is stronger Ixit the 
circumstances of... living and wc^^king are d^3a~scna1iz^. (Kent, 1981, 
p. 4) 

in this same social ccxitext, we seo on the other hand a desire and a 
press for the development of partnerships between parents and schools, perhaps 
in part as a reaction to the depersonalization of the larger society. There 
is a growing issue of parents' ris^ts to influence, or at least to have good 
conmjnication with the sc^x»ls which their d^ildrai attoTd. In British 
Oolurbia, for example, a key refwence group engaged by a recent Royal 
Ocmmission of Inquiry into ^iucati^ ass^ted strongly that para-)ts sh^ld be 
regarded as 

equal and responsible partn«~s in education. . .A par^t, therefore, 
has the right to act, to be an advocate, on behalf of the child in 
order to assure that the best int«-ests of the diild are realized. 
(Working Qrojp on the Parents' Role, 1988, pp. 24,27) 

Views about the extant to which schools are sonsitive to the needs of 

students and responsive to parents vary widely, and have for many years. 

Ellen Lurie, a New York school reform activist and a membw of the United 

Bronx Parents in the 1960s, was harshly critical of the schools of the day: 

The basic reason we have schools, after all, is to teach the 
chi Idren. . .and in our large cities today, that simply do^ not haw>en. 
These sdx»ls exist for the sake of the system. The diilcfa^en are barely 
tol^ated. . .The children simply serve the system. And ^at is 
intolerable. (1970, p. 10) 

Lurie's radical view and appw-oadi may not have been shared by all of her 

contemporaries, and may not be shared by all v4x> read ha- mat«-ial today. 

However, many would prefab ly asswt that sdx»l8 in some respects share the 

impersonality exp«-i«Tced in the larger society. Ost suggests that 

par ants and the society-at- large f^l disenfranchised from the 
sdnooling process. Teachers and schools t«xl to opo^ate in 
isolaticr> from the culture and , basic to this isolati<»i, thwe is 
a hiatus between parents and teachers. (1988, p. 165) 
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Tt»ere is a growing body of literature whidi suggests that para^ts have a 
right to be involved at an influential level with the schools their children 
attend. Beyond that, there is a growing body of research findings which 
suggest that a closer parent-school relationship may impact childr«is* 
learning. Hwiderson cites a biblio^aphic survey of research finding which 
was as$ent>led in 1981 and coated in 1987 by the National Cormittee for 

Citizens in Education in the United States. The study rwrted that: 

The findings of all the [35] studies were positive: parent 
involvement in almost any form appears to produce measurable gains 
in stud«nt achievemait ... Ei^te«i new studies. . .pla^ t}\e 
conclusion well beyond doubt. (1988, p. 149) 

There is in the literature, then, a set of carpel ling argunents for 
schools to attend to their relationship with parents; schools which seek to be 
responsive to parwits and which reco^ize and seek to adcbess the aliaTation 
felt by some parents. The literature cited to this point has focusai on 
broader issues of parent-school relationship. It provides a useful backdr<^ 
against which to view the data gathered for the j^-eswit study. In view of the 
purposes of the present study and its concern with conflict between individual 
families, individual teachers and adninistrators and individial schools, there 
is a need to examine a model which may help in the analysis of specific 
conflict situations. 

Storey (1989) has developed an analytical model for examining the 
relationships between parents and schools according to three sets of 
descriptors: dimensions of relationship, parent stance, aixi adninlstrator and 
teacher stance (Figure 1). The primary application of this model is to the 
investigation of the relational scene in the school. For purposes of this 
study, it should be noted that two of the descriptor sets, parent stance and 
adninistrator and teacher stance, describe relationships among individuals. 
The dimensior^ of relationship set, on the other hand, adcfe-esses overall 
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re^larities r' relationship which are more likely to be descriptive of the 

sdwl's method of operation rather th&n of irxiividual relationships. 

for this reasc^, it will be useful to modify the mo(tel slightly for 

purposes of the ivesent study (Figure 2). Since we are not oortcemed about 

the overall strategies of re1ati<xiship between the school and the parents, 

several of the lines between the dimensions of relationship and the stances of 

the various parties may be eliminat«i. What remain are the elarw^ts of the 
model which will allow a focus on those aspects of the oarent-school 

relationship which move into sharp relief when a conflict situation arises: 

the stances taken by parents and sdiool people in their efforts to address the 

situation. 




LiAJSON Support Influence Control 



Figure 1 . A model of par^t-school relationships (Storey, 1989) 
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Firther, as Figure 2 irdicates, the words "resistance" arwl "assertion" 
will be applic^le both to parents and to teach^s/adninistrators, depending 
on the details of the particular conflict situation. The other t&rrp& used to 
describe the stances of these parties in the ovo"all pareit-school relation- 
ship are less applicable to this specific inquiry into parwnt-school cwflict. 




Liaison Support Influence Co>trol 
DIMENSIONS OF RELATIONSHIP 



Figure 2 . Analyzing par«-it-school conflict (ref. Storey, 1989) 




Definitions and TlnCretical Models of Conflict 
The words "cwiflict" and "dispute" are oft«i used interchangeably, yet 
the literature su^ests that there is a distirnrtion betwe«i the two terms. If 
we ere to corrmunicate clearly, it ess«itial that we work from carmon 
understandings and use a oQnTiiD«'> terminologiy. It is also important that we 
establish a clear oonc^tion of the phenomenon we are examining, in ^is case 
conflict between par«its and schools. This section will pr^ent <tefiniti«TS 
of the relevant terms and a model fa- understaroling and analyzing cw)flict and 
disputes. 

Defining Conflict and Dispute 

Folberg and Taylor (1984, p. 19) identify two kinds of conflict: 
intrapersonal and interp>ersonal . They make the point that inta~personal 
conflict, or conflict between individuals and groups, the variety with which 
the present study is concerned, may also derive from or arouse intrapersonal 
conflict, or conflict within the individual. 

These authors also make a useful distinction between conflict and 

dispute. Citing Abel (1973), they suggest that 

A dispute is an interpersonal ooiflict that is ccmnunicated or 
manifest. A conflict n»y not become a dispute if it is not 
ccmnunicated to someone in the form of a p«~ceived incompatibility 
or a contested claim. (1984, p. 19) 

By these authors' definition, conflict implies nonccmnunication, even 
unawareness on one persrai's part, of the diffa-ences which exist. Yet 
Boulding's earlier definition of conflict suggests that "the parties are aware 
of the incompatibility. . .and. . .each party wishes to occupy a position which is 
incompatible with the wishes of the other" (1962, p. 5). Referring to the 
difference in definitions which occurs throughout the literature, Folb«"g and 
Taylor ccmment that "Others have called this dichotomy between the overt 
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dispute and the hidden ccN^flict between the pres&iting prc^lem and the hidd^ 
agenda, respectively" (1984, p. 23). Yet even these authors speak in at least 
instance of cmflict as though it was, by their ctofinition, dispute, when 

they 



regard c^flict as a set of diverg^t aims, methods, or 
b^avior...We define the opposite of conflict as conver^nce; the 
aims, processes, mettiods, or behavior that create order, stability 
and unity of direction. (1984, p. 24) 

host authors do not make the distincti«i whidi Folba^g and Taylcr make 
in their definitions of conflict and dispute. Most tend rather to use the 
term conflict to identify bcth of these conc^ts. Mo«"e, in a work or\ the 
subject of mediation, divides conflict into two categories: 

Emerging conflicts are disputes in which the parties are 
identified, they acknowl^ge that there is a dispute, and most 
issues are clear, but no workable negotiation or problem-solving 
process has developed. Emerging ooiflicts have a potential for 
escalation if a resolution procecbre is not implemented. . .Both 
parties reco^ize that tha-e is a dispute. . .but neitha* knows how 
to handle the problem. . . 

Manifest conflicts are those in v^ich parties are aigaged in 
an ongoing dispute, may have started to negotiate, and may have 
reached an impasse. (1986, p. 16) 

Current ccmnon usage may suggest that the op«-ative word will be 
conflict, regardless of the stage the diffww^ce may have reached. Yet the 
current movement toward alternative dispute resolution implies that there is a 
distinction between the two toTTis. At the very least, it is important to 
know, when a t&rm is being used, just what is meant by that term. 

A Descriptive Model of Conflict 

Moore has developed a useful model for diagnosing and addressing 
conflict, titled Sphere of Conflict - Causes and Interventions . In this 
model, five kinds of conflict situations are identified: interest conflicts, 
structural conflicts, value conflicts, relationship conflicts and data 
conflicts. For each type, Moore (1986, p. 27) identifies several causes and 
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several possible interventions. This writer's focus, as a mediator, is on 
using interest-based strategies rather than positional bargaining, and this is 
reflected in the c*K>ice of interest-basad intervention s^ategi^. 

Three of the types of conflict identified by Moore seem particularly 
relevant to the topic of parent-school owiflict. The first is interest 
conflict. One cause of interest conflict, p«~ceived ar actually competitive 
interests, relates to the differences which might exist between teacher or 
adninistrator and parent over the handling or instructiwi of a child. 

The second relevant type of conflict is structis^al conflict. The listed 
causes of this type of conflict relate particularly to the nature of the 
school as an institution, p«-haps as a bureaucracy. Moore i<tontif ies five 
possible causes of structural conflict, three of which seem particularly 
relevant: destructive patta"ns of t»havior or interaction; unecKJal control, 
ownership, ar distribution of resources; and unequal povi^ and authority. 
Each might be expressed as a problem area by the parent who is in dispute with 
the school . 

The third area for comrtent is relation^ip conflict. It would seem that 
the potential for this type of conflict is high because of the three-party 
characteristic of parent-school conflict. It may be heightened if the 
discussions during the dispute take place only between parents and teacho" and 
do not include the child. Moore suggests four causes for relationship 
conflicts: strong emotions, misperc^tions or stereotypes, poor ccnmunication, 
and repetitive negative bdiavior. 

Moore's model is highly relevant for the study of parent-school 
conflict. At least three of the identified types of conflict seem to 
characterize many of the disputes whidi occur in this area of himan 
interaction. Further, in addition to identifying types and causes of 
conflict, Moore provides numerous practical suggestions for dealing with the 
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particular type of conflict situaticwi encotwit«"ed. In addition to its 
contribution to our study of the phenomenon of interpersonal conflict, the 
model has considerable utility for training purposes. 

Stress, Anger vnd Response 

Definitions of stress vary, but most par«its who have be&^ in cwflict 
with a school over mattes relating to their childr«i would probably agree 
that the experience was highly stressful. Most teachers and school 
adninistrators would pr<^ably share that view. It seems logical to assume 
also that bec^se the conflict is about a third parLy who is usually not an 
active participant in the effcrt to resolve the conflict, the stress of the 
situation is likely to be intwisified. 

Little has been written about this specific manifestation of ccMiflict. 
Beyond that, few writers even use it to provide illustrative examples. 
However, the more genw*al literature on stress, power and influence and 
response is helpful in understanding parent-school conflict as a specific 
case. 

Houston defines psychological stress as "the exp«-ience of negative 
feelings. . .anxiety, fear, depression, anga~, and the like" (1987, p. 377). 
If psychological stress, perhaps manifested by one or more of these negative 
feelings, is associated with conflict between parants and schools, then the 
urgency of resolving the matter becomes clear. In a society marked in sane 
ways by anxiety, fear, depress icwn and anger, schools and parents themselves 
have a vested interest in eliminating those feelings as expeditiously as 
possible and in ways that will ensure that they do not recur. 

Most, if not all parents want the best for their chilcfr"en. It follows, 
then, that parents will be upset if their children are upset. The experience 
of the child who is upset, or who in Houst<wn's terms is encountering negative 
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feelings, is likely to be similar to that of oth«"s: anxiety, fear, 
d^>ression, anger and the like. 

In many cases, the parent p^ceives that t^ child's feelings, about 
school, about the tead*)^ or about h1n\/h«^self stand in the way of the 
parent's goal of achieving the best for that child. Buth the parents' goals 
and the child's goals may be blocked. Hcxjstc^ suggests that "the perc^tion 
of the thwarting of one's desires is wie category of potential psy<^logical 
stressors" (1987, p. 380) 

Houston ^es on to point ^jt a variety of responses whidi people use to 
cope with stress, or negative feelings, listing several strategies und^ ^e 
heading of "overt, action-orients coping respc^ises" (1987, p. 391). Two of 
the listed strategies seem particularly appropriate to the preset study of 
situatic^s in which parents and schools are in conflict. The first is 
avoidance or escape, and the secc^d is circxinventing or thwarting situations. 

In the first instance, Houston suggests that 

Th^e are sev&^al ways in y(4^ich people can avoid or escape 
aversive situations. One is simply physically to avoid or escape 
aversive situations or the pecple things that may cause 
aversive events. Thus people may leave (escape) an embarrassing 
social situation- (1987, p. 391) 

The second strategy identified fay Houston is to cir convent the 

situation. Early in this report, mention was made of the fact that parents in 

conflict with schools have open to than a wide variety of strategies not 

generally available to teachers and adninistratc^s. Oie of these is to bypass 

the school principal and go directly to a s^ior s<:^xx>l district official, or 

perhaps to another school's principal to seek a diange of school. This was 

the strategy chosen by several of the int^viewees for the present study. 

Houston notes that 

When a persc»^ or thing is respwisible for the thwarting of a 
desire, a coping possibility is to go around or circimvent the 
obstacle. For instance, if a sup«*visor is not responsive to a 
person's grievance, the per sen can bypass the supervisor and deal 
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with tne si^jervisor's si^servisor. (1987, p. 393) 

One of the r^gative feelir^ listed by Hcxjston was ar^r. It mi^t 

expected that ang^, perhaps acoonpanied by anxiety, would characterize many 

situations of conflict betweo^ parents and schools. Averill, in a book-length 

essay on emotion, reports the findings of several studies, one of which 

involved 160 subjects, half from the g«^a1 adult population and half from 

amcng college students «^rolled in introductory psydxslogy courses. From this 
research, Averill ictentified six key factors which were involved in the 

instigation to anger. Three of the six are particularly relevant to the study 

of situations of conflict between p>ar«^ts and sc±tool people: 

1. Frustration or the interruption of some <»Tgoing or planned 
activity. 

2. An event, actiai, or attitucte whi^ resulted in a loss of 
personal pride, self-estean, w s^se of personal worth... 

4. Violation of socially accepted ways of braving or widely 
shared rules of conduct. (1982, p. 174) 

In most cases, the subjects in Avw-ill's study "regarded the instigation 
to be either unjustified or avoidable" (1982, p. 174), a factor which probably 
exacerbated the individual's anger. It may be that a parent's anger with a 
teacher, for exanple, stems from a perception that a particular action by the 
teacher toward the child was unfair or unjustifi^. 

Averill also found that although anger is often a response to an action 

that is perceived as unfair or inecpjitable, that anger is not usually 

destructive in its intent or its manifestation: 

anger is, more often than not, constructively motivated - the 
objective is not primarily to harm or inflict pain on the target, 
but rather to change the conditions that led to the 
instigation. . .the instigation to anger - in the ov«~whelming 
majority of cases - involves some pa^ceived wrong. (1982, p. 183) 

If one is angry, and if the anger is instigated in part by a thwarting 

of the individual's objectives, it follows that one will search for ways to 
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recover the original aim. That will demand the exercise of power. Tedeschi, 
Schlenker and Bonoma note that "Theorists have consistently qualified 
definitions of social pcfM&r as the ability to inplemoit one's will despite 
resisttfice" (1973, p. 51). Yet for the individual who sees that a conflict 
will result in the need, evantually, to do battle with an institutiwi, power 
often seem remote in its availability. The d^alloige then is to find ways 
influence can be applied. 

NuTwous writws have idwitified various types of poww and inf luerce. 
Raven and Kruglaski, in their discission of unilateral pow«~, note six means 
or strategies far influencing the holder of such power to accede to demands. 
Two o^ these strategies are relevant to the present investigation: informa- 
tional influence and legitimate influence. 

The first recourse of the par«it who realizes that th«-e is a need to 
visit the school to try and clear up a problem identifial by the diild may be 
to provide informatic^i which the teach«- w principal may not have. Fct- 
example, the child may tell her mother that she had gotten into trouble with 
her teacher and was being penalized for falling asle^ in class. Her mother, 
thinking that the teacher had overreacted, might go to the schKX>l to explain 
that the family had arrived home v«"y late the night before from attending an 
out-of-town music festival in which the child was competing. In fact, the 
mother might tell the teacher that the only reascsn the child was in school at 
all was her own insistence that she did not want to miss. The mother's 
attempt to have the penalty lifted is "informational influence, or per- 
suasion... by providing information not previously avai lable. . .by pointing out 
contingencies"( 1970, p. 73) 

The teacher, on other hand, might not accept the explanation. Raven and 
Kruglaski point out that 

Failure of infoTrational influence often stems frcm the 
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failure to appreciate the value system of the person upon whom 
influwice is attenpted, including the large nvirbo" of values which 
tend to suppwt the original behavior. (1970, p. 73) 

The other relevant strategy co influen^:^ the holder of unilateral power 
is legitimate inf luenct^. Many pa-ents wojld argue legitimately that their 
opinions and rec^asts deswve close c€»isid«-ation because of their special 
status as parents - they are not simply msrb&rs of the conrrunity who happ«i to 
live near the school. Pressed to the extreme by the parent or resisted in the 
extreme by the teacher or adninistrator, the claim may escalate rath^ than 
mitigate conflict. Raven and Kruglaski indicate clearly the meaning and use 
of legitimate influence: 

Legitimate influence of A over B stems from internalized 
values of B which dictate that A, by virtue of his role or 
position, has the right to prescribe behavior for B in a giv«^ 
domain, and B is obliged to comply... It is limited to situations 
in which the person on whom inf lu«>ce is attempted, both acc^ts 
the basis for legitimacy, and recognizes that the influencer 
occupies the position which specifically vests such legitimate 
pc»yer in him. (1970, pp. 74-75) 

The fidDsence of prior research in the specific area of focus of the 
present study has necessitated an examination of the lit»*ature in oth«- areas 
which might inform the present topic of parent-school conflict. The topic 
itself has not been a major topic of investigation, which is surprising in 
view of the vast nunbers of children in schools and the even greater nunber of 
parents of those children. Yet the subjects examined in this review: parent- 
school relations, the question of cc^flict in general, and the issues of 
stress, anger, power and influence, have been well researched. They provide a 
foundation for the exploratory examination presented in this report.. pa 
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CHAPTER THREE 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND SUDY PROCEDURES 



It became clear during the search for relevant litwature and data from 
previous studies that the phenomenon of parant-sdnool conflict was largely 
unexplored. The general literature on caiflict was helpful, but specific 
findings from studies of this topic were not readily available. 

It also became clear from early discussions with colleagues and people 
who were periodically involved in conflict episodes and situations during the 
course of their work that this was a sensitive topic. In particular, gaining 
the participaticn of subjects v«>uld probably prove scmev^at difficult and 
would certainly have to be handled carefully. Clearly, the choice of a 
strategy for identifying and selecting participants wuld be crucial to the 
success of the study. 

An important early step in the search for understanding of the 
phenomenon of parent-school conflict would be to determine whether there were 
any ccmnonal ities of pattern among the conflict situations reported by 
respondents. If that were the case, it may be possible to develop a 
preliminary descriptive model for discussion and further investigation of the 
phenomenon. 

Given this back^ound and the deject ives of the study, it was clear that 

the inquiry would be exploratory and inductive in nature, of a style which 

begins with collection of data - empirical observations or 
measurements of some kind - and builds theoretical categories and 
propositions from relationships discovered among the data. (Qoetz 
and LeOompte, 1984, p. 4) 

An in-depth interview study of a small sample of parents who had 
experienced serious conflict situations was selected as a useful means of 
examining the problem. If the researcher could enter the interview situation 
with the aim of eliciting descriptive information from participating par»^ts, 
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the groundwork could be laid for an attempt to systematize the data and 
identify patterns and regularities. 

Sanple Ickntif icati'on 

Four British Coltrnbia school districts were approached for p«-tnission to 
conduct research (Appendix A). One did not respond; three panted p«TTtission, 
and subjects were actually obtained from two districts, referred to in this 
report as District A and District B. 

The process of identifying pot«itial subjects was ^smewhat more 
difficult than it might have been for a diffa-ent, less sensitive topic. The 
researcher had two concerns which arose from the fact that the conflict 
situations would have to be identified by school personnel in order for 
subjects to be selected. The first was to gain the cooperation of school 
principals who, understandably, might be reluctant to name subjects with vihan 
they were presently in dispute. The second was to ensure, as far as possible, 
that the research process would not result in the "rekindling" of an old 
dispute. Such an occurrence carried the pot«-itial of having a negative effect 
on the parents themselves, on the relationship between them and the school, or 
on both. 

The researcher met with the adninistrators' groups in three of the 
districts to explain the research and to secure the names of principals who 
VK>u]d be willing to receive a follow-up tel^hone call with more details. In 
the meetings and again during the follow-up calls, the two potential problems 
identified above w^e raised by the researcher. In an effort to avoid their 
occurrence, the following criteria for subject selection w«"e established: 

1. The principal was aware of a previcHJS conflict 
situation involving these parents and another school. 

2. That previous situation was a major factor in a 
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decisicMi or request by the parents to place their son 
or dau^ter in the presort sdTOol . 

3. There was presently no home-school dispute, as far 
as the principal was aware. 

The initial a^tact with potential participants was made by the 
principal of the present sdvxsl . The nature and purposes of the study V(«re 
explained by the principal » and assurance was giv^ that the content of the 
interviews would be confidential. Parents >M&re advised that there would not 
be a follow-up interview or other contact with school p«"sonnel, but that the 
study was of parents' perceptions of the conflict situatiw. 

Twelve in-depth interviews were held with subjects identified in this 
manner. Eight were from District A and two were from District B. The 
remaining two were identified by colleagues of the researcher who were aware 
of the research and felt that they knew of a qualifying subject. 

interview Procedures 

At the beginning of each int«-view, the research was explained briefly, 
confidentiality was once again assured, and permission to use a tape recorder 
was obtained. Being recorded seemed to be a new experi«ice for most subjects, 
but all agreed, and none seemed to be deterred by the machine's p>resence. The 
researcher also indicated that he did not wish to know the identities of 
school people who had been involved in the conflict situation. Interviews 
averaged one hour in length. 

The int^views were semi -structured, in that while a structured list of 
questions was used (Appendix B), not all were asked in every case - seme 
respondents preferred to tell the story of the conflict in their own way, and 
in so doing, covered several of the questions without further prompting. 
During the course of the interview process, three questions were added. Two 
of these quei:*-.ions were intended to explore whethw the use of a metaphor by 
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participants to describe their feelings cbring the conflict situation would be 

helpful • The other was intended to clarify what seemed to be emw*ging 

frequently as a sequence of conflict occurrences ending in a critical 

incid^t. The subjects in this study had all moved the child who was the 

focus of the conflict situatiwi from their previous school. It app^red that 

a critical incident was the occurrence which finally resulted in that 
decision. 

Discussion of the Study Method 

In some respects, this study paralleled case study research, in that 
each of the conflict situations describwi r^res«its a discrete and separate 
pattern of events. However, it differs from a full-blown case study in that 
th^e were clear limitations on the dimwrsicMis of the problan that could be 
explored. The major one was the fact that the s<±kx)1 pec^le who had been 
involved in the problem - teachers and principals, primarily - were not 
involved as subjects for data collection. 

The study shares with case studies the charactwistic that "the 

objective is not to tell a story about something already believed to exist, 

but to investigate a problem** (Anderson, 1986, p. 308), in this case the 

problem of ccwiflict between parents and schools. That fact marks it clearly 

as an exploratory study, and one for which it would have be»i premature to 

attempt to identify and test hypotheses. linger notes that 

expl<x*atwy research seeks to discover sigT^ificant variables in 
the field situation, to discover relationships among variables, 
and to lay the ^oundwork for lat^, more rigorojs testing of 
hypotheses . 
(1973, p. 406) 

Typically, on the basis of a preliminary consideration of the problem 
and a review of the litwature and previous research into a similar issue, the 
researcher establishes a conceptual framework which will provide an entree 
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Into the investigation and shaf^ the treatnwit of the findings. That is not 
the case in this study. The preliminary framework which follows the iw-esen- 
tation of the findings emerged from the data obtained from a v&ry small 
subject group. Given the absence of oth«" such frameworks, the model 
presented in this report may be useful in the fomnulation of further 
investigations. As an outcome of the present study, though, it must assune 
the status of an early idea. 

Delimitations and Limitations 
The study was delimited to include only those parents or sets of 
parents, twelve in all, who w^e selected for this investigation. As an 
exploratory study, its findings can be used as the basis for study and further 
investigation, but not for generalization to other populations. The 
conceptual framework, also, requires further use and testing in other 
situations. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

FINDINSS OF T>C STII3Y: TKIIELVE CASES OF CONFLICT 

The dsjective of investigating the accoints of parait-school conflict 

Mhidi inform the present study was "not to tell a rtc»-y about something 

already believed to exist, but to investigate a problem" (Anderson, 1986, p. 

308). The investigation of that problem led to the decision to report each of 

the case examples as an indivickial story, to pres^ve as mud^ as possible of 
the meaning communicated by the par«its and to «isure a clear s^aration among 

the cases in the mind of the reader. 

BeycMTd their utility in providing a format for r^x>rting the data, the 
case examples provide a basis for discussion of this type of conflict, perhaps 
in role play or simulation farm. In this respect, the r^x>rt of the findings 
may also have value as a professional development tool. 

Each case has been masked to maintain the anonymity of the infc«-mants 
and of the other individuals involved. The names of all schools and district 
programs have been changed, and the carmunity names are fictitious. In seme 
cases, events and characteristics have been altered, again to protect promised 
anonymity, but only to the extent that the account will not lose meaning or 
overall accuracy. 

These are the accounts given by twelve parents or sets of parents. They 
reflect the knowledge, impressions and feelings of those parents as expressed 
to the researcher. Because of the nature of the study, their coiments we"e 
not verified by a-oss- checking with others involved - that was not the intent 
of the study. 
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Chuck Famsnrorth: On the Buses, and Other Problems 

According to Mike Smith, the principal of Leaf Ridge Elemoitary School, 

Mary Farnsworth »<as one of a small sroup of very active and supportive 

parents. Mike's relationship with her, as Mary confirmed in the interview, 

was one of mutual respect. Mary was a hcmemaker, and her husband Wally drove 

a logging truck, a job which meant that he left for work each day at 2:00 a.m. 

and returned in time for supper. Mary spent much time at the school, where 

her son Chuck attended, working on various volunteer tasks. 

The Farnsworths lived several miles from the school, and Chuck, the 

youngest of four children, rode the school bus, as had his old^^ siblings. 

That routine, in fact, gave rise to the conflict between the Farnsworths and 

the school, or more accurately, between them and the school bus driver. 

Mary Farnsworth first became aware that all was not well wh»i she heard 

that the driver had threatened to put Chuck off the bus for making too much 

noise and ignoring the drivo-'s instructions to be quiet. She was supportive 

of the driver in his efforts to deal with the problem, but upset that 

he threatened to put my son off the bus between the school and nny 
home, whidi is seven miles frcm the school, and that can be w&ry 
threatening to an eleven cw" twelve year old child. 

Mary also expressed concerned about the bus driver's driving habits, 
particularly what she saw as excessive speed: 

Like if ycxj followed him with your car, it was faster than what 
the speed limit would be, and to pass a bus with sixty chil<i~en 
it or something whai he was going 100 clicks and you had to go 110 
to pass him, it was not a good idea. 

Mary's major expressed conca-n, though, was with the fact that the bus 
driver, who was apparaitly going throuc^ marital difficulties, h^ be&n 
telling that to the students, particularly when he was angry with them. On 
one occasion, she said, he had yelled words to the effect of "Listen, I 'm 
having family problems, my wife is going to leave, and... if you don't shut up. 
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you're either off the bus or I'm going to give you a good smack." 

t^ary expressed synpathy for the difficulties facing sdwol bus drivers, 
catmenting "I realize that kids do get out of hand, and there's nothing you 
can do. I know - I have three te«Tagws, and they get wav out of hand." 
R^aeatedly throughout the interview, though, Mary expressed conc«"n that the 
driver had been talking about his personal problems in front of his 
pass«ig^s. 

She said "What happens betvfe^ an adult and his family has nothing to do 
with my child or the busing arrangan^ts. . . it's just something you deal with." 
The question running through her mind, she said, was "Why does my son kncftv 
about this man's pjersonal life?" 

Mary's expressed concern was mc»"e than a feeling that the bus driver's 

personal disclosures were inappropriate. She saw in the situation a threat to 

her child's emotional wellbeing, and she felt that he ought not to be carrying 

the burdens of this adult's problems: 

To me, your personal life is not a joke to anyw>e else, and those 
kids don't need to know about this personal thing...! knew that 
this bus driver more than likely would not carry through with the 
threat, but it was the fact that you're interfwing with the way 
my child thinks, you're giving him things to think about that's 
your problem, it's not his problem. . .Maybe that's sounding very 
hard line, but kids have enough to think about in their lives 
without having to deal with someone that's having problems of 
their own. Wait until they're adults - they've got fifty years to 
deal with someone else's prdalems as v^ll as their own, but not in 
elementary school. Just getting by is hard enough. 

Unlike some of the other subject families, the Farnswcyths did not 

remove their child from the school. Mary was determined to resolve the bus 

problem, though, and she could see clearly the point approaching when she 

would take further acticHi. Referring to the driver's p«-sonal disclosures, 

she said, "That was, I guess, probably the point wh^e I said, 'Enough is 

«x>ugh. "' As noted above, Mary reported that the driver had issued threats 

about removing children from the bus. Finally, she said "Okay, threats and 
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everything, this is enough. You've gotta <4"aw the 1ir« someplace, and this 

happ^^ to be my line, I guess." 

Once the line had b^n cb"awn, Mary contacted the school district's 

transportation supervisor and demanded a meeting with all involved parties: 

the sup«-visor, the bus <*"iver, the principal and herself. She said of this 

effort to ref^lve the prdalem: 

It was something that had to be dealt with by five or six parties, 
and they all had to agr^ on seme kind of ccnpromise. I believe 
that aft«" the meeting, it basically worked out very well. 

tXiring the discussion of the bus incid«it, Mary conmented on her 

perception, which emerged more clearly later, that she was treatai differently 

as a woman and a mother than if she had been a man. She speculated that if 

there had been no positive results from her efforts to resolve the situation, 

then my husb^d would probably have stepped in and talked to the 
man himself. Sometimes woman to man dc^sn't go very well, and 
sometimes the man to man thing and that, they'll listen a little 
easier. Sometimes they think it's an ov«*protective moth«" flying 
off the handle or something, and sometimes the father talking to 
eux>ther man makes it a little bit easier, a little bit more 
comfortable for that other man. 

At one point, Mary expressed concern about her son's possible reaction 

to her involvement in the situation. She gave no indication that Chuck had 

been present for any of the meetings, and although her fears were not 

realized, she was worried that 

my son might feel that I was an interfering mother, and that I 
shouldn't stick my nose in where maybe it doesn't belong...! 
didn't know what kind of r^jo-cuss ions my son mig^t suff«* because 
of involving so many people. . .They [d-iver and Chuck] both came to 
some kind of an agr^ment that, "Hcfin be we just kird of cohabit 
here together, and we'll make a go of it?" Th«"e wasn't any bad 
repercussions, or th&re wasn't any bad feelings, a- anything. It 
was just something that had to be resolved, and Chuck and the bus 
driver, 1 guess, did realize that. 

At one point the interview seemed over, and Mary made comnoits about her 
positive relationship with principal Mike Smith. Her conments seemed to 
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remind her of an earlier incident involving her daughter who had been harassed 
by three older boys. Doug Walker had been the principal at that time, and 
Mary expressed the feeling that h&r conplaints were not taken seriously: 

I did come and talk to the principal and all i got wsis 
"Yeah, well, don't worry about it - kids will be kids," and I 
said, '^ell, 1 am worried about it b^rause it's wore than ar\e 
incident" and he said, ''Well, don't get in a kafuffle about it," 
and I said, '*Well, if you wc^'t do anything about it, i will, so 1 
did ph^e their par^ts*..i did deal with that pr^lem, and those 
boys did leave my dau^ter alc^w aft^ that... I phoned and said, 
"I m not going to put with this no more." 

The principal that was ha^e could have resolved it... and he 
woulch't do it, you know, like he wouldn't st^ in and rin 
interference for it - and that made me made mad, but the problems 
I've had since Mike Shiith has b^n here have been miniiral, because 
he's willing to go throu^ the whole rcxJte. 

Mary's earlier reference to her feeling that she was at risk of being 
treated differently because she was a wcman than if she had been a man became 
one of her strongest points during the interview. She expressed the view that 
Doug Walker had rebuffed h^ efforts to resolve the prd3lem surrounding her 
daughter- She spoke at length of her impressions of this diffwaitial treat- 
ment, and said she felt that the unspok^ message to her was 

"Don't stick your nose in where it doesn't belcrtg, because 
you're just a woman, you know," but I dealt with that kind of 
thing thrcxigh soccer, and I basically told him, "You don't deal 
with it, 1 will, you knew. I still have my rights, and so cb my 
children, so you can either come forward and deal with it like 
you're supposed to, or I will." 

You know, no slanders on gend®^ or anything, but my husband 
did come in and talk to that man at one point, and said, "You 
straighten out this mess," but it was nose to nose and man to man, 
and he got a response from this man, whereas whwi I dealt with the 
man, it was like, itf\, "You're an overprotective mother. Don't 
worry about it, it'll work itself out." That pissed me off, you 
know, because this is my child, whether I'm a woman or a man, it 
is my right to come in h^e and tell you how I feel and that if 
you cton't do anything, f will. That (x\e incident was resolved, 
but one incident that wasn't, my husband had to deal with 
himself...! don't know, you may get this feeling from other wom^, 
too, that are having to deal with a man. 

It seemed clear that Mary felt v&ry strongly about the treatment she 
perceived she had experienced from Doug Walker. Her final remark on the 
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subject was. 



When i comp1ain«i, "Go away/* you krxw,"youVe an 
overprotective mother," but when tig came, it was a different 
story, it was, like, nose to nose, ''Listen, bucko, this is the way 
it's gonna be - deal with this," and it resolved itself... 

I mean, it was like ov«"night it was resolved, and I got the 
feeling that because t was who t was, and that, it was, *'l 6on't 
want to talk to you. Qo away, you're a rujisance." And vAr^ my 
husband went, it was like, "Maybe we'd better do something about 
this, because now they're both involved in it" ...so it did work 
out. 
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Diame Carter: Permission Deni^ 



It wasn't any one issue, it was a series of things. It 
started when Dianne w«it into grade ei^t. She just wanted to go 
to Valley school, and I actually encouraged that... but they 
wouldn't arrange that, because Valley was overcrowded. So she 
went to Souths ide, and she was pretty fine thwe in grade eight; 
grade nine there were, ah, sort of a series of things that 
happened that motivated Dianne to want to go to Valley again. 

From the outset, Rita Carter was quietly determined that her daughter 

would eventually go to Valley Secondary School. Yet permission to enrol 
outside of the regular att«Tdance area had been dwiied, and Dianne began her 

sea?ndary years at Souths ide. 

There had been no major crises, no outright conflicts with school 

personnel, but as Rita said, "I guess the underlying reason was that I knew 

Dianne wasn't all that happy," at Southside. She knew the indicators of her 

daughter's unhappiness and the evidences of what she felt was an underlying 

concern: 

Dianne sort of has a thinking side of her that she doesn't 
express. She has sort of little habits. She did that when she 
went from kindergarten to grade one, and that was a different 
school. And it's like when there's some change in her life and 
she can't sort of express it, she devel<^s a habit. One was 
playing with her hair, one was biting her nails... it got 
habitually worse, and it dicfe^'t seem like anything we could do 
would stop that... There were a few other things. She was unhappy 
with some of the teachers. She did have conflicts with a few of 
them - a couple, anyways, and, un, the atmosph©"e in the 
school... she thought a lot of the kids were inrmature. 

Dianne was a good student who had maintained a steady B ava-age. That 

pattern began to change in grade eight. A 1 through Rita felt that Dianne was 

not in danger of failing her courses, her average had slipped by about one 

letter grade during her first year at Southside. Yet early in the year, the 

problem did not seem urgent. Rita knew that Dianne was unhappy, but the 

situation did not appear severe: 

I was just sort of listening to her when she had a problem, and 
sort of thinking, well, at the end of the year I would, you know, 
try and get her into Valley. There were kind of almost subtle 
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things that you sort of don*t notice at the time, and thm 
afterwards when ycHJ look back, you saw they were really there, and 

you chose to isT^ore it at the time 1 just sort of thou^t, 

well, maybe that would sort of blow over, and she'd just learn to 
deal with it. -.little things, not a lot of specif ics. . .more like 
an attitude than anything you can sort of say, this is the 
specific reason. 

Pita was frustrated during the process, partly because she felt that she 

did not necessarily have access to all of the relevant facts, and partly 

because, in her mind, there was no carpel ling reason why Dianne's transfer 

should have been disallowed: 

I was sort of, like, in the middle, because you don't really 
know exactly what's going on at the school. • -frustrat ion, maybe, 
bec^se 1 was thinking, if the kid isn't happy here, what's the 
difference if they go to another school? 

Looking back after her eventual success in having Dianne transferred to 

Valley, Rita realized that her daughter had wanted her to press the matter 

more vigorously, or at least earlier. Perhaps the reason for the delay was 

that Rita had no doubt about the eventual outcome: 

1 knew that it would happen, 1 guess, I didn't have very 
many doubts. It was just that it was an effort. 1 just told 
Dianne, "Don't worry."...! just k^t reassuring her... I think 
she would have wanted me to go a little earlier.. .just make sure 
that in September she knew that she would be going there... she did 
put pressure on for a while. 

That pressure became more acute when Dianne found out that her best 

friend had been granted permission to go to Valley the following year. Rita 

renewed her efforts to get Dianne into Valley, but met with resistance from 

the principal of Southside. In Rita's view, he was not necessarily opposed, 

but was less than interested in pursuing the matter, prirrarily because of 

changes in his own situation: 

I did go in June and talk to the principal at 
Southside. . .basical ly, he was leaving that school... He gave the 
impression that he didn't really care, he wasn't going to be 
there, let them deal with it when the time comes. You know, "Come 
back in September if we haven't ok'd it." He kind of, you know, 
didn't give me much encouragement. Well, he did sort of, in a 
way, because he gave me more encouragement to do something about 
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it!... It was just, don't bother me, 1 'm going, altnost like, I'm 
going, so let the neiy principal worry about it. 

At the beginning of S^tember of Dianne's grade nine year, Rita decided 
to press the issue. She had decided to v«>rk within the system, but to take 
the matter as far as necessary to get a favourable decision. She knew the new 
principal at Southside, and fojnd it easy to talk to him. Her visit was 
pleas^t, but unproductive: 

He said ok, he'd see if he could arrange it... he said he'd 
get back to me. He phcH^ed the next day and said he'd talked to 
the principal at Valley. . .they wa~en't pr^ared at this time to 
make a switch; the school was full, and he wasn't just sort of ok- 
ing everyone that applied. 

So then I said, "Well, im, v^at other course is available to 
me? I definitely still want Dianne to go to Valley, and he said, 
well, I could talk to the principal at Valley, or... and I said I 

could also write a letter to w ^ and see Mr. [the 

Superintendent of Schools] at the school board office, and I was 
prepared to do that, and i did tell [the principal at Southside] 
that. 

So then I cams over to the school .. .here, the next day, 1 
guess, and I, you know. .. introduced myself, and we had a chat, and 
I told him why I warited Dianne to ccme here, and explained 
everything, and then he phoned me back and said that would be 
ok... I thought [the principal at Valley] was really easy to talk 
to and that, was definitely concerned. 

Rita used an analogy to describe her sixteen-month struggle to secure a 

place for Dianne at Valley Secondary, She said, "It was a bit like beating 

your head against a brick wall, but I knew that the wall wasn't stopping me." 

She was well aware of the importance of pursuing the matter if she was to 

achieve the result she wanted: 

If I would have cb-opped it, that would have been it. The 
fact that i pushed it, yeah, and that they did know I was prep€U"ed 
to carry it, you know, as far as I could. So I was definitely 
prepared to do that, and I did express that to them. So I guess 
they thought it would maybe be ok'd in the end, and it would just 
save a lot of hassle, ! don't know - they didn't explain it to 
me... I didn't care, no, what the reasons were, really. I didn't 
ask. You know, they didn't volunteer the inframation, so, on, I 
was just happy that she was able to go here, and I told them that 
I appreciated it. 
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Eric Bailey: Qone to the ft^eun 

The hardest thing was the child. He said, "You're not doing 
anything - nothing's ever changing." Yeah, and y<xi try to 
reassure your child, and he doesn't believe you after a while, 
because nothing has changed. That's the hardest part. 

Gene and S'lirley Bailey had lived in an eastern Canada city for all of 

their married life. They had three boys, and the focus of this particular 

conversation was Eric, their youngest. Eric had finished ^ade five and was 

partway through ^ade six. At the &nd of Eric's grade five year, the family 

had moved to western Canada. 

Eric had been enrolled in a program for gifted students since he had 

left kindergarten. The assessment of his giftedness was problematic from the 

beginning, because he was also learning disabled, in explaining some of 

Eric's difficulties, his mother said, "His thoughts don't go from here 

[pointing to her head] to the paper. Verbally, he's somewhere around grade 

eleven, and written, he v«)rks from around grade six down to grade three." 

Eric had excellwit verbal skills, could respond well to complex questions, and 

could compose effectively using a computer. His difficulties were in writing 

- he knew the rules, but it was very difficult for him to write anything by 

hand, or to spell correctly. 

Eric was an enthusiastic member of Cubs who had achieved all the badges 

he was able to get. He was an accomplished pianist and a champion swinrmer. 

To top it off, he was a dedicated student. In his mother's view, "This kid's 

a keener. He's the type of student ev^y teacher dreams of. He loves to 

learn. 

The story related by Eric's parents began in the boy's grade five year: 

Eric was diagnosed. . .as learning viisabled. He was also 
gifted and had been in the gifted program since grade one. He was 
going into grade five. The teacher refused to acknowledge that a 
child could be gifted and learning disabled. Eric had received 
help frcm the Children's Hospital .. .the year before, where he was 
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diagnosed, given guidelines for the school, which the school 
refused to foUoiv. The teacher told Eric there was no such thing 
as dyslexia - he just refused to deal with it. 

Prior to grade five, Eric's years at school were happy and productive. 
He was challenged by the program, and it ¥tas not until ^ade four that his 
learning difficulties became obvious and of onough concern that his parents, 
through their medical doctor, had him thoroughly assessed at Children's 
Hospital. The assessmait was ccrpleted during the sumwr, and shortly before 
school -op»->ing in Septaiijer, his mother 

went in before school and said [to the teacher] "Eric's got a 
learning disability problem. Here's the full report from the 
Children's Hospital .. .please look at it and try to help the kid 
out." He said, "A lot of gifted kids have learning disabilities - 
I'll handle it." 

The year began well. Eric went "in anticipation of just a great year, 

because he knew his brother had had a great year... and 

of course it was the exact opposite." Eric came heme more and more unhappy 

with school, and it seemed apparent to his parents that there was a serious 

conflict between him and his teacher. They felt, too, that Eric was being 

unfairly treated. They never received negative reports about his behavior 

from the school, yet Eric complained of 

being picked on constantly .. .We found it strange, because Eric was 
the kind of kid that if you said, "Jurp," he'd say, "How high?" 
because he loved school... we never had a problem up to this point. 

Other children in the gifted class confirmed that Eric was not being 

treated fairly by his teacher. They were puzzled, because to them, Eric was 

well behaved and a good student. The teacher had said to Eric, in discussing 

his reading difficulties, that th^e was no such thing a dyslexia, and did not 

take steps to socure extra assistance for him. in a later interview focussing 

on the teacher's inaction on the Children's Hospital test results, he stated 

that the testing, because it was done outside the school, "was not valid. 

However, the teacher who did Eric's remedial at the hospital was hired by the 
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board of educatiwn." 

During the fall term, Eric's par^ts began to take some preliminary 

steps toward ensuring that their son would receive the necessary help: 

We got in tcHich with the head of enr ichma^t and said there 
was nothing going on. She got in touch with Children's Hospital, 
and was making eu"ran£^m»^ts for the teadi^ to ccme and talk to 
Eric's teacher. . .but they never got together, and then it was she 
could ccme and observe the class. 

Despite their action, little or nothing seemed to be happaiing that 

would help Eric with his diff iojlties. Q«ie and Shirley Bailey were puzzled 

by his first report card, and their puzzlement and dissatisfaction began to 

take shape as a serious dispute: 

1 guess the first real confrontaticMi was with Eric's report 
card. By this time, we were getting a little fed up with [the 
teacher], so I phoned and said, "Yeah, I want an intwview, but I 
want the vice-principal present." This was the strange part; he 
had very high marks in the areas where we knew he had his prob- 
lems... he couldn't spell to save his life, and we know it... his 
writing ability is terrible. 

By the time the parent-teacher conference was over, Gene and Shirley 

Bailey were quite sure that a lsu"ge part of the problem was the teacher's 

apparent dislike for their son: 

So we get in there, and we try to sort out these 
inconsistencies, but it became mwe and more apparwit that [the 
teacher] did not like the kid, and finally I said to him, "Bob, 
could you not at some point - the kid needs praise, not just 
criticism." He said to me, "There's nothing to praise him about." 

Again, the parents were puzzled. Eric had received some top grades on 
his report card; grades that seemed to them to be inconsistent with their 
son's perf c»TTiance . Yet whether that was true or not, Eric did have seme high 
marks. Why was there nothing to praise him about? 

After the first r^x>rt card and the CCTifwence, "things seemed to settle 
down for awhi le. . .things seemed to go quite smooth." Before long, though, 
Eric began to complain about things that had happened to him at school, and 
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that was again confirmed by other students. He still was not getting the as- 
sistance he needed, despite the fact that the vice-principal had attended 
their meeting with the teacher. As far as Eric's parents were concerned, the 
teacha- "wHildn't accf^at his problems." 

The difficulties continued throu^xxjt the second term. A computer and 
tape deck that w«-e supposed to have been provided fa- Eric's use were never 
made available. The ccnputa^ was actually in the classroom, but v^enever Eric 
asked to use it, he was told that there were others ahead of him. Q&rte and 
Shirley found it difficult to get int«"views with the principal, because that 
work had been delegated to the vice-principal. They decided to move things a 
step ahead: 

After the second report... he was literally refusing to go to 
school, so we went down and saw [the super intendait] .he had e 
meeting with the principal and all the parties involved, and 
assured me that now everything wuld be done for Eric. He would 
get the computer, he would get the tape deck... of course, these 
things never appeared. 

By this time, Gene and Shirley Bailey were beginning to look at the 

impact on their lives of what was happening at school. Shirley had taken 

pride in the fact that they had tried to be as objective as possible in their 

dealings with the school: 

Part of me was very frightened with what this was doing to 
Eric, the change in his personality. Part of me was totally 
frustrated. We felt that we had tried to be as fair and 
nonjudgnental as possible. . .Hy biggest conc«"n, I think, was for 
Eric, because he had a lot of personality changes. 

Gene's response was somewhat different: 

flabbergasted more than anything, because ! never expected all 
this. And vwy angry... I knew how good it could be, and I was 
very angry becmjse it was the other extreme. 

In the spring, Eric had to be out of school for three days to take part 
in a national swim meet. During the trip, his parents discussed the schKXJl 
situation and their frustration with the lack of progress on obtaining 
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assistance for their son. They decided that they v^ld not put Eric back in 
school until something was done. They did not iTi»-.tion anything to the school, 
yet "the school never phoned us to say, "Where's Eric?" And this child they 
knew had to take two city buses to get to sc^raol .. .anything could have 
happ«^ed." 

They went to see the superintendent again and told him that there had 
been no results from their previous meeting with him, despite the fact that he 
had made it clear that he was "the boss. I tell him [the principal] to do it, 
and he's bloody well going to do it." After that meeting Eric had a meeting 
with the principal, and a few days later, Eric was designated "Student of the 
Month." In (tone's temrs, "He was really proud... They took his picture. . .but 
his picture never did get put up." 

Early in June, after another in a series of meetings held in an effort 

to improve Eric's school situation, the Bailey's felt pushed almost to the 

limit by a letter from the school board, which made Qene angry: 

i guess it was in the early part of June, saying the school 
does have a learning disabled program, but it's far too late in 
the year to &rtro] Eric. 1 almost went through the ceiling at 
that. Where was this program at the beginning of the year? It 
was there. Why wasn't Eric in it?... That really floored me, that 
in June they would say this program exists, but it's too late to 
put your son in it. We were there in August asking for it. I've 
framed that letter. 

By this time, during one of their meetings, the vice-principal had 

suggested that the Baileys look for another school: 

He said, "[The teach«-]'s going to be here again next year, Eric's 
going to be here again next year - you'd bett«" look at 
alternatives. . .and that was his solution to the problem - move the 
child... It was at that point that we said, "Well, we're moving, 
anyways," and his eyes lit up, and he said, "Oh, good" - he was 
most happy with that... we did explore the alternatives of moving 
Eric, and then we decided it was such a short time, it wasn't 
worth it. In retrospect, we should have moved him. ..that's where 
we goofed. 

Finally, in early June, the Baileys took matters into their own hsu^ds: 
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The ultimate thing that eva^tually made us pull him out was when 
he was left at school .. .That was the straw that broke the camel's 
back. 1 get a phone call at work at 2:00 in the afternoon from my 
son, saying, "I'm at sdiool and I can't find my class. The office 
won't help me." So I \n&nt over there to see v^at the heck was 
^ing on, and there he is standing on the street, during school 
hours, waiting for me to pick him up. So I took him into the 
school and found out what the heck was going on, and the office 
had no idea it was possible. 

He'd gone to the washroom and they'd left - headed up the 
street to the museiiTi. . .They r«va* did check back with the school, 
wh«~e's my kid. it was only a class of twelve. The principal was 
flabbergasted. He could not believe this could happen... 

Ev«^ the office staff w<xjl<fri*t help the diild. They just 
said, "Find them - look around the sc^xjol and find your class." I 
guess they asstmed they w«"e scmw^io-e around the scfH5ol...l would 
support the office staff in a s»^e. They were doing phys ed test- 
ing all over the school - I guess they just assuned they were 
somewhere ev^ound the place. But you know, that really made me 
mad, that they w(Xild let a dnild wand^ arajnd, outside and 
ever/tH-ing. You knoM, you think you're safe at school... If your 
imagination wants to go, anything could happen, in the city. 

So that night we discussed it - there was only two weeks of 
school left, like, it's getting near the end of school, so 1 said, 
"That's it - we're not sending him back." There's his 
psychological wel Ibeing. . .his physical safety is possibly in 
jeopar dy . 

The Baileys felt that they had gone about things in the proper order, 

without violating school protocols or placing school people in an embarrassing 

situation. They had tried 

at first the principal, then the vice-principal, and then 
the superintendent. . .the diairman of the board of education was 
the final resort. . .That 's over a six-month period, where it 
escalated and everyone just kept getting involved. .. it just kept 
going up higher, throuc^ the charriels, and we didn't get any more 
satisfaction. . .from December right through to June. 

As they looked back from the vantage point of several months' passage of 
time and the other side of the country, Qene Bailey sunned up their 
experience: 

To me it was like a year of letting your kid down, because 
you couldn't correct the situation, that was the hardest part. If 
we were to confront this problem sigain, we won't wait for the 
first report card to act. We won't worry about stepping on toes, 
either... He can't stand up for himself - we have to. What do you 
do with the kid? It's difficult - luckily we moved, and it's 
worked out here. 
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Lee Spencer: One Lost Year 

Roger and Rita Spencer and their two sons Lee and Robbie had moved from 
Bayside to Rockforth in the early spring, although for the sake of their 
childrens' educaticn, they v#ou1d rathw- have moved in the simier. Their 
children had always been relatively well adjusted at school, and there had 
been relatively few problems. The family had lived in a comfortably affluent 
neighbc^hKX>d, a/Ki the sdxx)l had reflected that setting- Neither the par^ts 
nor their sons w«"e prepared, though, for the changes they «icount©*ed, either 
in the neighborhood or at schooK 

in some respects, the tw) schools w^e similar, except that while the 
families who sent their children to the school in Bayside could be termed 
relatively prosperous, that was true for only some of the populatiw at 
Rockforth School. Many of the children at Rockforth were bussed to school 
from a variety of neighborhoods. It was no a happy move. In Ruth Spencer's 
words. 

It became obvious very quickly that he wasn't going to fit in 
there. And he'd be^ going to a school that was, well, what the 
kids term preppy, most of the kids were preppy. Ntow all of a 
sudden he's in this school that has a, tm, fairly transient 
population, and for a long time we told him, you know, "Wfr^en you 
get out into the workforce, you'll have to get along with your 
workmates whether you like them or not. ..it'll build character 
blah, blah, blah." He wasn't impressed. 

Lee was a competitive swinnmer, a piano player, and an enthusiastic 
participant in whatever his school had to offw. tf there was to be an air 
band competition, Lee signed up and went dressed for the part. That was not 
"cool" at Rockforth, as it turned out, and Lee soon found himself alone and 
the butt of jokes and epithets. 

The Spencers had moved in Lee*s grade eight year. Although it becaw 
obvious very early that their son was unhappy at Rockforth School, Roger and 
Ruth kept him there, thinking that he would soon adjust. Nothing much was 
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said over the surmer, but it became clear in late August that Lee was not 

happy about returning. Early in Septeniier, Ruth asked for a transfer, but was 

told there was no room at the other nearby secondary school. Lee began to 

apply pressure to his parents. Speaking of that period, Ruth said: 

He's really hostile, he's doing what 1 like to call 
sustained nagging. Every day practically - at least three times a 
week - he's complaining about this school, and about N)w these 
kids are so raunchy, and how he isn't fitting in, and \ think part 
of it was the move, but I think he just wasn t conpatible with 
those type of kids. 

Lee had stayed fairly calm at the Rockforth School, but by the middle of 

grade nine, both his behavior and his marks w«"e deteriorating: 

he started to get into trouble. . .He's a very passive type of kid; 
I mean he's big, but he's v&ry passive, and all of a sudden he's 
getting in fights, and he's getting suspended. His grades are not 
very good (lower), and it just sort of went from bad to worse. 

The situation became worse when Lee came home one day and told his 

parents that one of his friends had been able to get a transf©* to another 

school, in Lee's view, his own parents were not cfoing enough to get him 

moved. Roger Spencer phoned the school counselled, who said he would meet 

with Lee to "talk to him and see what his problems were, and see if they could 

give him some hints for settling in better, which they did, but it didn't do 

any good." 

Things went from bad to worse. V&\&n Lee continued to say that his 

parents weren't doing anything to help him (get him transferred), they 

encouraged him to see the counsellor again. They wanted him to take the 

initiative after they had "tried to do it unsuccessfully, to see if he can get 

the ball rolling himself, then he'll feel better about it." Nothing came of 

it, though, and Lee stayed at Rockforth for all of grade nine. Roger and Ruth 

were constantly confronted by their son's unhappiness: 

It wasn't really any particuleir incident .. .he had these 
awful report cards, and he just kept getting in trouble, and he 
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just kept going on and on about it. 

Ruth had had enough. She felt that she was the one who had to bear the 

brunt of Lee's conplaints: 

I was getting really frustrated, because I'm the parent 
that's home the majwity of the time, and my husband will quite 
often not even see the kids in the evening, because he's a 
salesman, he has to work in the evening. . .Wfrien he was home, Lee 
wouldn't always think to bring it up, and he tends to nag me more 
than he does his fath«-. I guess he just turns his ears off. It 
has more of an effect on me. 

Ruth's patience began to wear thin from Lee's "sustained nagging." She 
felt that her son had a legitimate case, but that there was nothing else she 
coi;ld do to help. In frustration, she decided to shift the responsibility for 
action: 

Finally, at the beginning of grade ten, 1 was getting real 
sick of hearing about it, and I said to my husb-id, " You phone the 
school... So finally my husband phoned, and all c / a sudden there 
was room. I don't know what had happ«ied. 1 guess a whole lot of 
kids must have dropped out or something, ha ha. Suddenly there 
was - "C^, rx) problem." 

From this point on in the interview, Ruth Spencer focussed sharply on 
the fact that after she had tried to deal with Lee's problens for over a year, 
Roger had achieved an almost instantaneous solution. She was cynical about 
the reasons: 

The thing that irritated me, that I pointed out to the 
counsellor, 1 felt that they viewed the complaint much more 
seriously when it came out of a nran's mouth, and the counsellor 
denied that when I said it at the interview. 

Ruth's frustration was clearly evident during the interview. She 
wondered what would have happened if her personal circurjstances had been 
different: "Actually, I think it was real unfair, because what if I was a 
single parent? He'd still be going to the other school." If Lee had not been 
transferred, Ruth thought, he "probably would end up dropping out, because he 
just couldn't fit in th«-e." Ruth compared her experience to what might have 
happened to her in a job situation: 
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From my FKDint of view, it was as if I *d been working in an 
office doing the same jcA) as a man and getting $4.00 an hwjr less, 
then all of a sudden anoth^ male comes in and they get hired at 
the same wage as the male that was there originally. 

Whatever might have been the reasons why the Spencers* request to have 

Lee transferred was finally grsunted, he soon settled back to what they had 

previously known to be his behavior, adiievement and attitudes: "hte's been 

doing much better since he came hers, and he hasn't been in any more trouble, 
but he also knws that now if he gets into trouble he doesn't have an excuse." 

Ruth Spencer had not forgotten the experience as seen through her eyes, 

thou^, and she was prepared in the event that a second round proved 

necessary: 

1 have to go through this whole thing again next year. I 
have a son that will be in grade eight next year. . . I 'm going to 
phone up the schools and see what happens, and if I do not get a 
transfer for him, th^ I'm ^ing to have my husband phone up. If 
he phones up and there js. a transfer available, 1 *m going to cotv- 
plain to the school board... I was really angry about ^'t because, 
like, he wasted all of grade nine because they didn't want to hear 
a woman's voice on the other end of the phone? Because it wasn't 
that serious if only a mother was phoning? 

The Spencers also had an alternate plan to get Lee out of the school if 

all of their transfer requests had failed, because in their view, the problems 

were too serious to overlook any longer: 

He was going nowhere in that school, and when he finished 
grade twelve in that school, vf he did, he was not going to have 
the tools to go on to university and do what he wants to do. So 
it was not only going to ruin his schooling, it was probably going 
to nrake serious dents in his post-secondary education, and 
possibly the rest of his life. 

They discussed their alternatives, and finally decided that if they did 
not acccmplish what they had set out to do, dishonesty was the best policy: 
"We were going to say that he lives at my brother's house, because my brother 
lives in this district, so we would have lied [laughs]," 
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Dallas Waterman; IVo Sides to the Story 

I think as parents, most parents go throu^ a lot of imer 
turmoil, thinking, " is it my child?" This is what was our 
turmoil. We knew he wasn't a perfect kid, we knew he had a tarper 
problem, and that kind of stuff. But we also knew it had to 90, 

it was a little deeper than that... I said (to B ), "I'm the 

mothw*. People do know their childr«i, and. ..I've never painted a 
rosy picture of my child to you, auid I nev«" said it was never his 

fault, but 1 felt you are acting, B , as if it's all his fault 

and you guys have no responsibility, you don't play a part in it." 

They were parents who adnitted that their <^ild had prc^lems - problems 

learning and problems with his bdiavior. It had been a long history as far as 

the learning problems were concerned; almost since Dallas had be^n sc^xx>l. 

George Waterman, his father, called it a "motor vision problem." \«friatever it 

was George and Elaine had done their best to help their son. They were 

encouraged in their efforts by the principal of Walnut Park Elementary School: 

Being the parents that we are, and knowing about Dallas' 
problems, we were at the school just atxxit every day, helping him, 
trying to find ways to help him, and Mr. Eby being the principal 
that he was, understanding thu, really helped us an awful 
lot.. -he was someone you coula sit down and talk to. 

When Dallas' learning difficulties f>a"sisted into grade three and the 
remedial progran was not helping much, his capabilities were assessed 
carefully. The result was a referral to a regional special education centre, 
where Dallas went four days a week, returning to his regular class on Fridays. 

Understandably, some b^avior problems began to develop. By the end of 
grade three, Dallas was a year old^ than the other students. In his nxjther's 
view, "Because Dallas has a learning disability, he feels bad about himself - 
his self-esteem is poor." His parents had an agreement with the teacher, 
though, that "if he stepped out of line," the teacher should "get or. the phone 
and phone us, or if there ever was a problem, don't hesitate, let us kix)w." 

At the beginning of Dallas* grade four year, things began to change. 
Mr. Eby retired, and Frank Barker became the principal. George Waterman saw 
Barker as "very cold, very calculating. He shook the whole school.. .got rid 
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of just about all the staff and brought in new staff." The Watermans 

continued their efforts to help Dallas and to get to the kx)ttan of his 

behavior problems, althou^ they were ur^appy with what they saw as Frank 

Barker's response: 

Ew&ry time we had problen^, I wuld go to the schKX)l...we 
would have a discussion, and every time... he would, "Oh, Yeah, 
ril look after it," and everything, and he would ignore us." 

George Waterman had other disa£r©€nwits wi^ Frank Bark^. George was a 

cook in a restaurant at one point, and objected strongly to one of Barker's 

practices, although he was never able to do anything abcxjt it: 

Mr. Barker would have kids pick up garbage with bare hands, 
and father objected - health hazard, etc. "At that point I was 
working in a restaurant, and it just infuriated me...l never ^t 
that one solved. He felt he was the principal and there wasn't a 
dasm thing I could do about it." 

Unlike other interviewees, most of whom related their stories in quite 

chronological order, Mr. and Mrs. Waterman moved back and forth in their 

account. They were clear, though, on the events of Dallas' grade four year. 

What greeted George on his return from working out of town on one occasion was 

typical of other occurrences: 

The fourth year started off with a bang. Thiii teactier 
started right off giving Dallas a hard time... not just Dallas, 
there was some other kids, too, Dallas came home, just, he was 
devastated, and I said to him, "What's wrong? (The teacher) would 
call him stupid, he wxjld make derogatory remarks, "You're gc^a 
fail," This was just a few days into school, he told him point- 
blank he was going to fail. He would constantly be belligerent to 
him. 1 was away, and I came home, and my wife told me all this. 
Then 1 get a call from Mr. Barker, "Dallas has taJ'.en off frar\ 
school." I found him and came hKine, and I said to him, "OK, 
what's going on." And I wasn't in a very good fTxx>d. I had been 
up for over three days straight then, and I walk into this mess - 
it just made me angry. 

Elaine wanted to be sure that v^at she was hearing from Dallas was 
correct. One of the main problems, according to Dallas, was the teacher *s 
practice of berating the students. Elaine's strategy was unorthodox and 
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p^haps contributed to the problems the Watermans were having in their 
relationship with the school: 

I would ccme to school early, and I know they discourage 
this, but I feel that parents should have a ri^t to come, and if 
the door's open, lista^ for a few minutes. 1 fcHind this man not a 
very nice man to his kids. If I heard this, what was the 
principal hearing? And why did the principal overlook this? 

Periodically during the int^vi^, one or the other of the parents would 

allude to the fact that at various times, there had been problems in the home. 

Throughout the interview, Dallas' father was strong in his criticism of the 

school's practices and also in his descriptions of his own assert iveness, 

Elaine described one incident that had particularly offended Dallas: 

Mr. Barker had it classed like there was problems in the 
home, and there were*.. but ( felt like he felt it was all our 
problem, and he didn't have a part to play in it. ..after Christmas 
(the teacher) made (him and a girl) write a test, and Dallas got a 
B, and he told Dallas, "You cheated, Tm not giving it to 
you," ...that there was no way he could have obtained that mark, 
and turned around and ripped it up, and made them rewrite the 
test. Well, that infuriated Dallas, and he just threw his hands 
up, and he said, ^'Well, what the hell*s the use? 

George had just returned from a trip.. He was incensed at the allegation 

that his son had cheated: 

I was very angry... 1 went to the school, and Mr. Barker saw 
me caning, and he went into the staff room, and I looked at Dallas 
and I said, "You get into that room, get all your stuff out, 
and ...put it in the car... when it's there, you wait for me 
there." 

George went on to indicate that he had threatened the teacher with a 
lawsuit over the allegation that his son had cheated. The matter was never 
resolved. From the discussion, it appeared that the teacher had had the 
students rewrite the test. The girl scored a similar mark to her first test, 
but Dallas, as George noted, did not try to rewrite. 

Dallas never returned to Walnut Park School- His parents' first effort 
at transfer, though, was not successful- They pursued the matter beyond the 
school and achieved their ^al..ls1 
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So we took him out of the school , and then we came here, 
because we had heard a lot of good r^x>rts.. .Then I w^t to Mr. 
Hend^son and we were told we could not put Dallas into this 
school .. .because. . .that would go against anoth«" principal, he 
would not play games with anothe'' principal, whic^ we can 
understand. 

1 phoned [the Assistant Suf»rintend«it] . . .ard at that point 
he knew he had a couple of angry parents on his hands, and he 
said, "Leave it with me for a day - I'll get back to you. "...One 
day or two days, he had it arranged, and we brought Dallas in. 

Elaine Waterman was reflective and apparently realistic about her son's 

limitations and difficulties: 

You have to realize, too, that Dallas wds...tv« years older 
than the other students, so Barko" kept telling Dallas, too, 
"You have to set an exanple for the kids, but Dallas was two years 
oldsr in age, but not mw^tal ity-wise, and I think that was to help 
Dallas take a dislike to Mr. Barker Every time there was 
trouble in the school yard, Dallas ^t singled out, because he 
either was near, or was in part (to blame)... but it seemed like 
Dallas got the punishm®it, but the other kids dic^'t get ^e 
punishment, because they said that Dallas was the ringleader. 

Elaine's point throughout the interview, supported by her husband, was 

that from the start they had recognized Dallas' learning difficulties and the 

related problems which were occurring throughout their son's elementary school 

years. She pointed to Dallas' relatively problem-free life in his new school 

as evidence that part of the responsibility for Dallas' earlier difficulties 

rested with Walnut Qtowe School. She defended the family's approach as part 

of their persistent concern for Dallas 

I could see it if we didn't care about the kids, shipped 
them off to school and never went to the parent-teacher meetings, 
never went to the classes, never went to talk to the principal to 
find out how the child was doing. 
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Jimny Hill: l^t*s a Learning Disability? 

It's hard, it's really hard, because you're dealing with 
saneone's future. They had me in tears at the school, you know. 
I could hardly obtain myself. It sounded like a terminal 
illness, v^en they said he had a learning disability. I said to 
my husband, '*What ore ^ doing to do? Does this mean he's going 
to spend the rest of his life like this? What does it mean?" 1 
mean, there was nev^ any explanation* 1 knew what the 
capabilities of ' ^ child were around the home, so I couldi't put 
the two togethe 

Almost from the oeginning of Jinrmy's scfwol life, Betty Hill 
had realized that her son was having difficulties: "At about grade two, I 
noticed that he wasn't grasping things." She contacted the teacher, who at 
first was reassuring, suggesting that some children take a little longer than 
others to get started. When the problems persisted and it became clear that 
there was more than a developmental lag, the teacher agreed to refer Jimny for 
assessment, saying, "Well, we'll put him through some tests, but that takes a 
long time/' 

"A long time" turned out to be about a year, Jimny was not tested until 

almost the end of grade three. By this time he had spent a year with another 

teacher, one who, according to Jimny's mother, was less understanding of his 

difficulties. Becky Hill could see changes in Jinnmy: 

When we went through the tests, by that time so much damage 
had been done, it was unbelievable. He was so negative, he didn't 
feel good about himself, he was - it s ee med like he was trying to 
get attention all the time, and he would come home from school and 
tell me that he had been stuck in a little room at the back of the 
classroom. . .He wouldn't get notices, and I would say, '*Well, why 
not?" And he would say, "Well, I'm at the back of the class, and 
if they run out, 1 don't get one. 

Jimny 's grade four year was the hardest for Becky. She did not want to be 

what she called a "butting in parent." She felt that the teadi^s w^e 

professional, that they were doing their jobs, and that hopefully, things 

would work out well in the end. Increasingly, though, she felt that "It 

seemed like Jinmy was being kind of pushed out of the scene." Although she 

had conc^ns about interfering with the school's plans, "The negativism from 
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him was so great, 1 decided to find out what was going on." 



The word from the school, based on the results of the testing, was that 

"Jinmy was a visual learna*, not an audio learner." He had difficulty 

learning unless he could see the material. But according to Becky, 

The teacher was an audio teadi«-, and therefwe he mistook 
Jiirmy for being w&ry tardy, not doir^ his ww*k, and he had r«ver 
been, you kncm, a bad child. He didn't und^stand, t^ause he 
wasn't seeing it on paper, and th®"efore, by the time that he went 
through grade four, and his marks were worse and worse and wwse. 

Becky stayed in touch with the school, trying to ensure that Jinmy got 
the help she thought he needed. In fact, he was getting as much as the school 
could give: 

Subsequently they pulled me into the school, and he had 
gotten learning assistance, he had at that point three teachers 
that were helping him. You know, tutoring and learning 
assistance, etc. etc. I mean, I *m not going against the school, 
they gave him all the help that he could have used. 

Jinmiy had difficulty handling the pressure of conflicting demands from 
all of the various school people who, in his mother's view, were doing their 
best: 

It was too much; it was just all at once, and he told me one day, 
he said, "You know, 1 feel like a conputer." He said, "1 feel 
like Tm overloaded," and he just pulled out right there and 
decided not to do sw^ything. 

Becky respected Jinrmy's teachers. She wn^- also anxious for 
Jimny to succeed, and was pleased when the priiis^ipal called her to 
come to the school for a meeting to discuss Jimty's progress. She 
was frustrated and disappointed after the meeting: 
when they called me into the school, they had told me that 
basically, he wasn't doing well, they had given him all the help 
that they could, and that he had a, quote, "learning disability." 

I said, "But, what*s a learning disability?" "Well, seme 
kids don't learn as quickly as others." "But what is a learning 
disability?" Well, nobody could really define a learning 
disabi 1 ity . 

Becky's question, '*What's a learning disability?" came up repeatedly 
throughout the interview. She had frequently raised the question with Jimny 's 
teachers, and in the absence of firm answers, tried to nratch what the teachers 
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told her with what she knew of her son: 

I felt that if they didn't fit into a category, they had a 
learning disability, ok? But at the same time, this same diild, I 
know, he had a ^eat memwy at heme - he could sit down, we had a 
video game attached to the tv, he could watch both and understand 
what was going on in both, and video games, as you know, you have 
to have very good reflexes, plus he could watch tv, plus, I know 
he could sit down with his Dad and play chess, which, you know, 
requires a lot of concentration. So I couldn't understand. I 
said to than, "Well, does this mean he's going to be doing lic«->se 
piatQs the rest of his life?" And they said, "No, but he has a 
learning disability, and he may not reach full pota^tial." Nobody 
ever told me )fiha.t a learning disability was. Like, "How long does 
he have?" (laughs) 

While he was still in grade four, Jinmy began to attend the district's 
Prescriptive Learning Centre. Becky described it as "more of a one on 
one... they taught him organizational methods and to finish something." She 
was delighted with both his progress and the change in his attitudes. 

At the end of grade four, the teachers at the PLC suggested that Jinrmy 
not go back to the same school. Becky could see no need for a change, 
particularly because of the improvement she could see in Jimny's self-image. 
She sent her son back to his original school, but later regretted her 
decision: 

He came back from the PLC. They had suggested that he not 
go back to the sane school... Why not, he's been going h«"e since 
he's been little? He had been bsisically in the school since grade 
two, and he had a short term out of it, because we had to move to 
a new district. But when he came back... he got labeled - "duTmy," 
"stupid," "you're a retard." This w£is from the kids. So then his 
self esteem, which he had built up a little bit came back down 
again. 

At the end of the year, Jinmny was reassigned to grade five, and his 
problems continued. Shortly before the end of the school year, his par^ts 
received a brochure in the mail from a private school. They thought, "Maybe 
he needs the discipline," and decided to send him there. 

To their delight, they found that the vice-principal from Jimny's first 
school was going to be the assistant headnaster at the private school. In 
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their view, this man was '*just super, 1 mean, the best/' He had known Jimmy 
since grade two, and when he met with the Hills, he said, **You know, I'm going 
to turn this kid around," and he "took him under his wing/' Becky's assess-- 
ment of Jimmy*s progress during his second year in ^ade five was extremely 
positive: 

Well, they brought up his self-esteem so much in one 
year, it was unbelievable. They told him they believed in him, 
they told him that he could do it, they told him that , you know, 
they told him that if he applied hioiself he could do it, and they 
were always on him, all the time - cto you have y^r homework done? 

In grade fojr, he barely knew his times tables. By almost 
the end of grade six at this sdKX>l , he had entered the 
provincials for math. He was on the team, he was getting v^y 
good wHh mental mathematics, whatever they call that. 

So anyhow, he was really, really good, and even at 
"grr-Juation,** you know, he got awards, he'd done a poster for 
Block Parents, they had accepted him... 

The Hills were in business for themselves, running two stores in 
separate parts of the conrmunity. After a year of driving, and the sale of 
their house which had been on the market for several months, they could not 
maintain the schedule. Jimmy had made great strides, but his neighbourhood 
friendships were suffering. Mary outlined the events that led to their 
decision: 

Anyway, because we have two businesses, that was two hours 
out of our day that we had to drive out and back, and it was very, 
very diff icult. . .you're looking at half an hour there, half an 
hour back, twice. Sometimes we could send our drivers and pick 
him up, which was easy, and sometimes we could get a teacher to 
drop him off, but in the ^d, the teach^ couldn't do it, so it 
made it very difficult, and besides that... our house had been 
sold, and we moved now into another district (we're still in the 
same school district), so he could not go back to the same school. 

What had happened was, because so much time had been spent 
travelling to and from school, he would leave at 7:00 in the 
morning, wouldn't get back until 5:30 at night... most kids are 
fed, they've played, and they're in for the night. He had no 
social life, as far as the children around him. So then we 
brought him back to a public school system, and we said, ''Well, 
let's see what's going to happen now. 

Because of the family move, Jiirmy was enrolled in a different public 
school, one he had not previously attended. His year at the private school 
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and the support provided throughout grade six preceded a final elarentary 
school year which in Becky*s view was a great success: 

He's in y^ade seven now. The first term he got five B's and 
5 C's- The second term he's got B's and C*s, he got one D in 
French, A, although it's not an important thing, id, in Art - but 
it was the first A he ever got. Now he feels good that he can get 
an A. •♦He doesn't study, and he's getting B's and C's, so I krK>w 
that if he were really to apply himself, he' probably be an A 
student . 

Looking back, Becky felt that Jinmy's prc^lems had become severe in 

grade four. She said of his teachtr for that year, "i feel that he really, 

really took away his self-esteem/' She found out from talking to other 

parents that her son was not the only one "that ever got treated like that/' 

She was rrore positive about the school generally, at least in terms of their 

efforts to help Jinmy, but felt that they should have looked more closely at 

what was happening in the classroom: 

They gave him as much help as they possibly could, but they 
didn't look at the fact of what the teacher was doing... He didn't 
fit into the slot, so he was kind of pushed aside. He was a round 
peg in a square hole. 

Becky's brother Sam had left school very early and worked at a variety 

of unskilled jobs over a ten or fifteen year period. He had enrolled in a 

college for upgrading at one point, but did fx>t have the study ski Vis he 

needed to complete his secondary school graduation prc^ram. Becky thought 

about Sam more than once as she tried to ensure that Jimmy would succeed: 

It was frustrating, as a parent, because..-! look at my 
brother... he can't keep a job, he can't go any further, and he's 
too old now, he's embarrass^ to go back and get an education. I 
don't want that to happen to my son. 
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Kent Stanton: Tell Us Straight 

If only they had been honest, if only they had told us they 
were testing him, then we could have carried it further in grade 
one, v^en it first started. .. instead of just hoping the problem 
would go away. 

Garth and Rosemary Stanton had discussed whether or not they should send 
K&nt to kind«"gart«^ when he was five. His nrothw" in particular had "thought 
he was a little inrrature at that time," but they decided that "going to school 
would help him develop." They were not disappointed. In Rosemary's words, 
"Kindergarten was an exenplary year. He had a great time... he thought about 
losing his kindergarten teacher, and he didn't want to." Grade one, though, 
was a different story: 

When he got to grade one, problems started to surface, such 
as confrontations with the teachw, conflicts in his understanding 
of what the teacher wanted him to do, conflicts with the children, 
mainly conflicts with the chi Idren. . .when I questioned her or 
asked her about it, it was, "Oh, he's just having problems 
settling in. He's a little slower than some of the other kids, 
but that's ok, because we're gonna work on it," and, tm, it was 
more or less evasions, th^'e vi&re never af-iy direct answers. If i 
asked her a direct question, I wasn't given a direct answer...! 
would say, "Can you specifically tell me an instance of what's 
going on, or how to correct it, or to verify what you're doing at 
school with what's going on at home." I didn't get any answers, I 
got evasions. 

The theme of evasiveness was to recur throughout the interview with the 
Stantons. After several meetings with the grade one teacher, they met with 
the vice-principal, who asked the teacher to keep a record of incidents 
involving Kurt and then get in touch with his parents. According to them, 
"That never occurred." 

When Kent moved into grade two, his parents discovered and dealt with 
seme food allergies that their son had. During the early part of that 
year, 

things seemed to settle down, and 1 thought, "Hey, maybe it really 
was the food. For the first two months in grade two, everything 
was going really well, but after that, everything started to 
escalate again. . , 
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During Kent's grade three year, the Stantons began to realize that their 

son's learning difficulties may be more serious than they had thought, in 

reading, he was '*away below the other group - he was In remedial reading." It 

was during this year that they discov^ed Kent had been specially tested 

during ^ade one. Rosemary was surprised that she had not kr«3wn about this, 

because was v^y involved in his grade one situatiCTi." The Stantons later 

found out that Kent had been furth^ tested in grade two. That fact c^Tie out 

during meetings which left Garth feeling that 

They were starting to signify him then as being a socially 
maladjusted child, or a social development problem. , .and they 
wanted him to be in a special adjustnient program. Then 1 find out 
as well that during grade two he'd be^ tested again, that I had 
no idea of. 

You know, like, everybody's starting to label Kent, and they 
want to get rid of Kant. My thinking is, and I'm telling my wife 
that from the way they're acting, the way they're responding, and 
the things that they are not saying, un, they're heading in this 
direction. 

1 told my wife, 1 said, "1 can see this plain and simple. 
They want the kid out of the school. They don't want to deal with 
the kid ^ they just want him gone." 

Garth's view was strengthened v^en he found out that, again without the 
parents* knowledge, the grade three teacher had arranged for Kent to be 
assessed by one of her colleagues who had worked in the district's social 
skills program^ By now, the lack of cormunication on both sides was leading 
to further difficulties* 

Frustrated, the Stantons had arranged for Kent to be assessed by a 
psychologist in private practice who also handled referrals from the school 
district. Around that time, there was a major confrontation between Kent and 
his teacher: 

she grabbed him one day, and he just kept telling her, let him go, 
let him go. When she grabbed him, the nrore she grabbed, the more 
he yelled, and she came off there like, "Oh, I'm really terrified 
of this kid - he needs to be recommended for social skills...! sat 
back, and I said, "1 can't believe this. . .you' re a person who has 
worked with social skills kids, and you're trying to say this is 
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the worst thing you have ever se&rt/' . . .We saw the kids that were 
in the class, and K«it don't even measure up to those kids... And 
then 1 started to doubt everything that she had to say. I just 
didn't feel that she was oonpetant «X)ugh to make the statements. 

Rosemary Stanton desa-ibed the scene at home about that time: "The 

anguish and the anxiety and the stress on his little face wh«i he walked 

through the door, that's wha^ 1 said, we've got to get him out of there." The 

Stantons att^ided one more meeting of the instructional tean at the school. 

They described a situation wha"e people came to the meeting late, and one left 

for a time, then came back and rejoined the conv»'satic»i: 

You can't leave a meeting, come back in - you don't even 
know where the c^nvo-sation's gone - and jurp right in and say, 
"Yeah, I agree." I found it to be offensive; I found it to be 
dowiright disrespectful. 

Rosemary contrasted that meeting with the next one, which was a school 

district placem«^t meeting: 

But when we went to the placement meeting, it was like 
walking from night to day. The wcm©^ that you dealt with at that 
meeting wwe very professional, and they knew what they were 
speaking about. To go from people who gave you evasive answers, 
these were people who answered you straight out, asked you a 
straight out question and got to the heart of the problem. That 
was at the school board. 

The outcome of that meeting was a decision to place Kent at Highbury 

Elementary School. K&r\t, who had be&r\ the centre of discussion for the 

previous two or three years, wanted to know the outcome of the meeting 

itrmediately. His parents told him the n^s, and his relief was inmediate. 

Rosemary described the transition: 

He would be sle^walking, he would be talking in his 
sleep... it was conf 1 ict. . .he would always wake up saying, "1 
can't, I can't." Since the day he started here we have not had 
one incident. . .The day he left that school the nightmares stopped. 
And it wasn't even the day he left. They started to subside the 
day we let him know he would be leaving. 

The most significant factor in Kent's eyes was his new teacher: 

Listen, my teacher always told me that I was wasting her 
time, and for me to go away and sit down and do it on my own. . .my 
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teacher doesn't tell me that now.**he helps me, he doesn't make me 
feel 1 ike I 'm stupid. 

Looking at the bigger picture, his parents corrmented that 

They have a program that basically deals with all the needs. 
I^. Sawy«" has six who are obviously learning disability in the 
class and he doesn't seem to mind. He seems to welcome it. They 
have a lady who was highly recamwKted to us by the school board 

yrtw is kind of like J 's learning aissistance teacher ... and I 

think the structure of the school here itself. The teaches her 
obviously care about the kids. The teadia^s are here early, they 
let them in early, they let them do their work... There they 
couldn't come inside until schwol was on. The pec^le. . .seem to be 
aware that there are learning disabilities. 

Rosemary and Garth had taken Kent to Highbury before the date he was to 

move, to remove some of the unknowns and uncertainties of changing to a 

different school. Garth noticed inmediately that there was a more relaxed 

atmosphere at the new school: "At this school they allow the kids to come 

in... prior to the start of class, and at that school, if you went there early, 

you sat outside." Rosemary felt that the new setting was particularly 

suitable for her son: 

1 think the whole thing is that it's a relsued atmosphere 
that allows kids to be kids... of course they have to be 
disciplined, but there's a relaxed atmosphere that allows kids to 
be creative, allows them to learn, allows them to explore, without 
being nervous about being dif ferent . . .Kent has always felt 
different, he's always felt that that difference has been like an 
albatross for him to carry around his neck. 

Looking back, the Stantons' strongest memory was of struggling for 

specifics, for "an opinion other than a smooth official opinion." Rosemary 

said, "I can't help Kent if I don't have something tangible, something direct 

that I can see." The vagueness, they were convinced, was directly related to 

the school's desire to have Kent moved elsewhere. On their part, 

Neither of us were about to let go of what we knew to be 
true, and they weren't about to see what we were seeing, and they 
weren't about to see the inportance of what we were saying. ..As 
much as we reached out to say, "Tell," thw-e was nobody there 
tel 1 ing. . . very many times we felt like we were stranded, you krow, 
us against them. 
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Steven &i11en: Left by the Wayside 

We kind of supported the teadi^, because you don't want to 
always take the child*s side, because then they'll run over the 
teachw", sort of, but we didn't really understand what was going 
on* . . 

Stev^ Bullen was an ad^iever - not an overachieva^, but a boy who 
always did his best. For Steven, his best extended beyond his school subjects 
to sports. He was an avid swiirmer and basketball player who practiced lx>th 
sports three times a week; swirnning all year, basketball during the season. 

At the beginning of Steven's grade six year, his parents went to meet 

his teache". They we^e pleased with their early contact: 

We talked to the teacher at the beginning of the year. I 
thcHjght we had scmething established as far as comrunication was 
concerned, a bit of give and take her... maybe we could work 
together, and it seemed to be working for a little while, by his 
marks. 

Steven's first report card, according to his parents, was "fine." Later, 

they would find out that his second report card was also "fine/' But during 

the year, other aspects of Steven's school life began to slip. That extended 

to heme, and it became more acute toward the end of the /ear: 

The last two nxjnths he was having a lot of problen^ at home. Now 
I don't know whether it stefrmed from the home environment, or 
school, or whatever. When I look back on it now, I think a lot of 
it had to do with the stress he was under the last few months at 
school . 

The year was a gradual awakening for Steven's parents. There were small 
clues from time to time that something might have been amiss, but nothing 
specific. Anthony thought about it at the time: "I could see a few problems 
with the other kids. Academically, with the teacher, we didn't see any 
problems there. He had good grp^es, but not enough homework." When they 
asked Steven's teache^ about homework, because Steven had missed an 
assignment, his response was, "I'm not writing hom^wrk notes anymore. If 
these guys aren't old enough to look after themselves, then that's too bad." 

Later in the year, after a relatively minor incident involving Steven, 
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the teacher suggested that "he might be better off with seme other teacher, 

that they didn't get along.*' Things w«-e going from bad to worse for Steven. 

Even Anthony, who acknwled^d early that his son was not p^fect, noted that 

The poor little ^y was getting it from both ends. He was 
having problems with the teacher, with his subjects, and problems 
with other kids • he got in a few fights. 

They tried to talk to Steven about it, but **he just sort of closed right 
up. We couldn't get anything out of him. He just said, **l don't want to talk 
about it." He just wanted the y^r to get over with." 

The majority of Steven's problems, as far as his parents were concerned, 

did occur in the last t^^. The last few months there was no 
conrmunication. . .Nc^TTial ly, if there was any problem the school has, 
we get a note or maybe a phone call from the teacher, and nothing 
was ongoing that way... One time I did specifically ask the teacher 
how it was going, and he said, "<^, it's fine, fine," so I 
thought, I guess it is, judging by the marks he had in the 
previous term. 

The Bull ens were perplexed by the teacher's apparent dislike for Steven, 
yet at the same time his insistence that all was well. According to Anthony, 
there were 

no oth^ things 1 could pick up on. There's no communication 
there, no notes coming from the teach^, no phone calls. The few 
times I asked the teacher hew he was doing, he said, "(^, fine." 

The Bullens did not involve the principal, because they felt that the 

teacher would have a better handle on what was SP^^^g on.*' Toward the end of 

the year, though, it became c*)vious to Stevwi's parents that there were 

serious problems. Steven came heme early one day, saying he was sick. A 

short while later the teacher phoned to see if Steven had arrived home, found 

out that he had, and ended the conversation. The Bullens assured that he had 

called because Steven had gone home sick, and thought nothing more of it. 

They found out later that there had been a conflict between Steven and the 

teacher, and were perplexed because "The teacher did not identify that there 
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was a conflict...! think he should have told me... we never had a discussion 
about it." 

Throughout all of this, the BuIIots had not be&n able to get 'any clear 
indication that there were specific problems with Steven. ^"^The only conments 
from the teacher, they said, were those doctrwited above. In May and June the 
situation deteriorated badly, but the Bui lens were still hopeful as well as 

unsure of the reasons: 

He was an emotional wreck the last two months.. .1 thought 
maybe... He practices basketball three tinws a week, and swims. I 
thought maybe he was getting ov«-tired, and I said that maybe we'd 
bett«" cut back <^ the swimming program, and he really got upset 
with that... I thought, we'll just suffer through this. 1 thought 
maybe it was some sort of phase, or. . . 

Steven's reaction to his parents' assessment of the situation was strong 
and clear: 

[Steven] felt that we werai't, that we abandoned him, like, 
that we were not supporting him, that we w«"e taking someone 
else's point of view and not giving him the support that he 
needed... I was telling him to just try and get along, and give in 
to v^at he wants you to do. 

Just before the end of June, Steven came heme very upset. According to 
his father, "He said, "t have to tell you this, I'm worried sick." He was 
throwing up, and he said he was going to fail." Steven said that the teacher 
had called him up to his desk on another matter. While he was there, he saw 
that his final report card was open on the teacher's desk, with all of 
Steven's final (and very low) narks entered. Steven felt that it had been 
done deliberately. 

Anthony imnediately told Steven that he v«>uld go to the school and see 
what the problem was, especially since the two previous report cards had been 
quite good. He saw the principal, who said, "1 know the teacher was a bit 
disappointed, because his marks have dropped a bit, but I can assure you that 
he isn't failing. He's going to pass this year." 
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Anthony wait^ for the final report, and was taken sd^ack when he saw it: 

When we saw the final marks, that was a bit of a shock. We 
decided to go talk to the teadi^. And basically what he said to 
us, aft«* half an hour... he basically said, well, your son was 
involved with thrTO or four other kids, they wwe cwistantly 
disrupting the class, and with the oth«^ kids he has, he really 
coulcfri't take the time away from the rest of them. . .Basica'< ly he 
said he gave up on him, v^ich really surprised me - it ticked me 
off. 

Upset with this meeting, Anthc^y had anothw* meeting with the principal, 
this time taking Steven with him. The principal could see how upset both were 
and, Anthony said, "I'll give him credit, he really tried to solve it/* 
Anthony was less impressed with the principal's acceptance of one possible 
solution: "Maybe you're right, maybe he should start off in another school." 
He apologized for the fact that "some teachers are not that diplomatic; and 
later offered to try and talk Steven into staying at the school. 

Looking back, Nancy and Anthony reflected on the fact that Steven '*was 
having difficulty everywhere he went, and he was really getting depressed, 
because then we were coming drwn on him too. We were on his case for 
everything. " 

The Bullens decided to move Steven to another school. They talked with 
the principal of a school that Steven had attended previously, kept in touch 
with him over the sLirmer, and made the move in September. Steven had not 
failed his grade, and although he recognized that he would need learning 
assistance, he set his goal clearly: "I'll be out of there by Christmas" - and 
he was. 

By the end of his first term in the new school, Steven's marks had 
improved to their previous level. His parents were relieved, and at the same 
time, they were clear on what they would expect from his teachers from that 
point on. His father expressed it, "You can't just leave children by the 
wayside. You have to get hold of their parents and straighten it out-" 
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Fiona MacOonald: No English, Please 

It was like seeing the light. I woke up one morning and 
said, "I don't have to put up with this. 1 can send her to 
Fullerton School*'. I phoned a fri^d and said, "You know what? 
I've got a solution!" And it was all done in two days. 

Heather and Bill MacOonald had emigrated to Canada from Scotland when 
Fiona was nine. Fiona was placed in grade four in CJueen's Park, an elementary 
school ir a comfortable bedroom community of a nearby large city. Fiona's 
adjustment to her nen circumstances was relatively easy, but for h©- parents, 
it was a different story. 

Shortly after their arrival in Canada, the Macdor.alds separated. 8y the 
time ot the interview with Heather MacOonald, when Fiona was in grade seven, 
the marriage was clearly over, although the relationship between Heather and 
Bill was generally amicable. In grade six, Heath©" enrolled Fiona in a French 
inrmersion program. Both mother and daughter were happy with the decision, 
even when a mid-year move meant a change of school and school district. 

The situation at Oeekside, Fiona's new school, was different, at least 
for Fiona. Almost inmiediately , her Scottish accent became a source of 
conflict with the teacher and with Fiona's fellow students. Fiona was 
sensitive to what she saw as constant correction of her accent when she was 
speaking French. 

Heather MacOonald described two situations which had escalated the 
conflict between heme and school. The first arose as a result of Fiona and 
seme oth©- students lapsing into English during the school day. Their 
punishment was to write the sentence "I must not speak English in class" seme 
200 to 400 times. This situation coj-itinued into grade six with Fiona's new 
teacher. On one occasion, Heather said, Fiona spent eight hours on a weekend 
"writing out bloody lines." Her mother's position was that the punishment was 
both inappropriate and unfair. 
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The second situation occurred wh«^ Fiona came home one afternoon and 
told her mother that the teach«- had held one of Fiona's notebooks up in front 
of the class to point out an error. Fiona came home crying, feeling that she 
had be&n ridiculed in front of her classmates, and told her motha- that she 
was afraid to go back to school. 

Heather MacOonald went to the school immediately, and straight to 
Fiona's classroom. She knocked; the teacher opened the door, recognized her, 
stepped out into the hall and closed the door on several students who were in 
the classroom. According to Heath«^ MacDonald, the two had a heated 
conversation in which Heather accused the teacher of ridicu'iP' nona in front 
of the class. 

At this point, Fiona's mother said, the teacher openeu the classroan 
door, leaned in, and said to the stud^ts, "Did Fiona seem ridiculed to you 
today?" At this, the conversation was over. Heather MacDonald went straight 
down the hall to the principal's office. She said that she related her story 
to the principal who, though "cap in hand," offered no synpathy. instead, 
Heather stated, she said, "well, you know, Fiona really shouldn't be in grade 
six anyway, and asked, "You seem upset. Are there troubles at home?" 

Now the second conversation was over. !t ended with Mrs. MacDonald 
saying, "I'm getting nowhere with you," and telling the principal that she was 
"going to phone the school bo£u~d." She made an appointment for the next day 
to see the Assistant Superintendent, who told her that "because I had said I 
was going to phone the school board, [the principal] had phoned first." The 
Assistant Superintendent also "had a letter [from the school] that had been 
typed up quite quickly, about me going into the classroom and shouting." 
Attached to the letter was a list of the nanes of several student "witnesses" 
- the students who were in the classroom when Mrs, MacDonald had gone to the 
school the day before. 
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The matter was aired as a complaint, it was almost year-end, and no 
further action was takai. As a footnote to her earlia- ccnnent about the 
writing of lines, Fiona's motha- noted that "One of the kiddies in the class 
told her mother what went on," that the teachw had become aware of this, and 
that further lines were sissigred. 

Fiona moved into grade 'ieven preceded, apparently, by comrunication from 
Creekside School. Early in the year, Fiona's teadner, Mr, Turner, said to her 
that "he knew all about her, and that she wasn't to cause any trouble." 

Trouble, it seemed, was caning from all quarters. Although this was a 
French irrmersion class, the rules on the use of English were not as rigidly 
enforced as they had been in the past. Students would frequently ask Mr. 
Turner how to spell words in English, and according to Fiona, he would oblige. 

Heather MacDonald became concerned v^en Fiona told her that the sti:dents 
would ask Mr. Turner how to spell words describing various bodily functions 
and sexual activities. In her terms, 

the kids were asking him how to spell dirty words (in English), 
and he would do it. He didn't make any ccmrjents, he just spelled 
the words. He said, "It's important they know how to spell those 
words . " 

At one point during the year, items were apparently disappearing from 
the classfwom and the teacher's desk, tir . Turner said, "I have a pretty good 
idea who's doing it," and offered a $50 reward. He also told the students 
that they should not mention this to their parents. For whatever reason, 
Fiona felt that the finger of accusation was pointed at her. 

Problems continued, and Heather MacDonald' s advice to Fiona was "Just 
buckle under, do what they want, cton't talk English, don't give them any 
trouble." Soon, Heather had to rely on information from another parent, the 
mother of Fiona's friend Noreen: 
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We v«?u1d find out about each child from the other one 
without letting either of them know. That's the only way I could 
keep up with what was going on, because 1 ^t nothing from the 
teacher. All those things that went on in the classroom were 
confirmed by Nore«i. 

Despite more visits to the principal and the Assistant Superintendent, 

Ficna's mother felt that she was getting nowhere in what she described as 

'Mike going through a maze - there were barriers up all the time." it was at 

this point that Heather MacDonald began to count the cost of keeping her 

daughter in the French imnersion program. She felt that regardless of who was 

to blanne, she was getting no closer to a resolution of the conflict. Finally, 

having concluded that it was not worth the effort or the stress that was 

always present, she went to see the principal at Fullerton School to see if 

Fiona could transfer. She didn't tell her daughter that she had gone, but 

1 said to her, We're fighting a losing battle h&re, but 
you've got to finish the year." 1 just wanted to cut my losses, 
I said, she doesn't have to go through this anymore. 1 can sand 
her to Fullerton. 1 felt like I was giving in, in a sense, but l 
cfc>n't think any child would benefit at all...l advised her just to 
go in and don't do a thing out of line. 

Fiona cried bitterly during this conversation. She said, "l don't do 

anything out of line." In the child's view, her nnother doubted her word and 

was taking the teacher's side. It was just after this that the eight-hour 

marathon assignment of lines occurred. That was the deciding incioent for 

Heather, she went back to see the principal at Fullerton, told him the time 

had come, and arranged an imnediate transfer for Fiona, Looking back, Heather 

MacDonald said. 

It was a miserable experience for her. Ntow she's on the 
volleyball team and she thinks it's great here. What makes me 
very smug is the reports she's now getting and the letter from 
Mrs. H^son [new teacher] saying how well she*s doing. 
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Ant^xxiy Corwell: ftound Peg, Square Hole 

I think they should pay more att^tion to v^at we as parents 
have to say. We needed first of all to sell ourselves, and that 
would take, ycxi knw, a whole year... It just took too long... 

We don't fault the teachers. We think the teaches are 
good, that they've tried... The teachers are a good groop of 
people, and they've got a tou^ job, so you can't fault them. But 
the system dicii't allow for the kind of flexibility that's needed. 

He's had all kinds of tests. They ne^&r could put him into 
that little square hole, though. 

Anthony Conwell had never quite made it in school. In his parents' 
eyes, though, he was growing up exactly as they had wished - questioning ev^y 

expectation, challenging authority until he was satisfied that the 

expectations were reasonable and the authority was legitimate. His parents 

said that they had raised their children to "always ask why" and to press for 

answers until they saw reasons that made sense to them. They had a clearly 

developed philosophy of child raising and fanily relationships: 

We have three children, and we've brought them up always to 
be independent. . .We taught them to question, to question us about 
what we're asking them. If we can't give them a good reason, 
we' 1 1 change it. 

Although Anthony's teachers were not interviewed, they may have seen him 
differently- Asked whai the conflicts between Anthony and the school system 
began, his mother said. 

Probably kindergarten - right from the very beginning. . .He 
was always a very unique type of person- You know, he always has 
to do everything his own way. For instance, if the teacher gave 
him three circles to draw, and told him to color it red, and three 
trees, and told him to color it green, he would color the little 
circles Qre&^ and the trees red. That was just his nature, to do 
things his way. 

He always needed reasons for everything. He was just that 
type of kid. Rather than look at that and ask themselves why he 
would do such things, they would asstme that he was being a snvirt 
ass - that's probably the basis of it. 

Even within his fanily, though, Anthony was a special case. His parents 
recognized that as they talked about his difficulties in the schools he had 
attended: 
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Anthony was a special situation. He took it one step 
further. You know, his sense of ind^endence- He's going his own 
way. 1 think he would be the kind of kid who would have been 
thrown out of school long ago if he hadn't had help or 
support... It took maybe a year to realize, at every school he went 
to, that it wasn't because he was being nxxithy or .rebel 1 ious 
delib^ately. All he really wanted to know was why - and we 
agreed with him. 

Conpulsory physical education provided an exanpla of Anthony's demand 

for answers that frade sense to him. He was very active in a variety of 

outdoor activities that he enjoyed outside of school, spending some of his 

we^ends hiking and mountain climbing. Given these independwt outside 

interests, he could not see the point of organized physical education classes: 

So he would do everything he could not to take p.e. - forget 
his gym strip, hurt his leg - you know, whatever it took, he would 
find a reason. . -When we finally found a good reason for him, then 
he was fine, then he would take p,e. It just took a little more 
patience on the part of the teachers to realize this, and once 
they realized it, they had no more problems... a model student; he 
was doing very well. 

The Conwells* differences with the education system related net only to 

Anthony's i ndepoidence and later open rebellion, but also to his special 

educational needs • In his mother's words, 

The conflict arises with the standardization that there is 
in the school, and with someone who doesn't fit the norms. It 
imrrodiately creates the conf 1 ict. . .You have to give him that extra 
time. We were never able to get that through completely .He's 
slow to grasp the basics- He takes two to three years, then he 
grasps it. A year or so asp he couldn't read very well at all, 
now he reads books constantly. 

As a result of family moves and placement in special programs, Anthony 
attended several schools during his elementary years • With each move, as 
noted abcve. the Conwells found themselves once again trying to establish a 
productive working relaticnship with teachers and school adninistrators, a 
process which, understandably, took some time. 

"Then he moved into secondary school and it started all over again." At 
this point, Anthony's difficulties with conforming to the school's 
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expectations became carpi icated by his relationships with oth^ students: 

then he did rebe] for a while. For instance in high school because 
he was different, and then he was treated differently, then he 
fought back, he got into f ights. . .Many times he has wanted to 
quit. 

Ev»i though he had reached seca^ary schK»1, Anthony's moves w^e not 
over. There w^e to be at least two more changes of school; the first because 
of his special needs and the second because he was unable to cope in the 
regular school : 

Th^ he changed secondary schools because they had a special 
program for him over at Fleming, and then he ran into a 
personality problem, a real big personality problem in the form of 
the principal. That was v^y difficult; for the principal, too, 
bec€ujse he was a busy man, but that's whai he started getting into 
fights. We got the impression that they were trying to push him 
out of the school ."CXjr school, hey, we're tough. You o^form or 
else you're out/* And we fought to keep him in the school, we did 
keep him in the school. 

Toward the end of grade nine, the principal indicated clearly that 

Anthony's difficulties had narrowed the faiiily's options considerably . 

Project GAIN, the school district's alternative program, was identified as an 

appropriate placement for Anthony. !t becan^ clear that continuing at 

Westridge was no longer an option: 

We had no otha^ choices. It was either that or take him out 
of school, because they vKXjldn't have him back the next year. If 
we could have afforded it, v^e would have put him in a private 
school . 

The Conwells continued to resist, because they felt that GAIN was not a 
suitable place for Anthony: 

In fact, we had strong objections to him going to GAIN, 
because of the background ot GAIN and the background of some of 
the kids who went there. But we were convinced that, hey GAIN has 
changed. But now that Anthony is in there, we don't think it has 
changed. 

The Conwells were convinced that Anthony's placement at GAIN was a last- 
ditch effort by Westridge Secondary School to eliminate a problem, rather than 
an educationally sound placement for Anthony. As noted above, they felt that 
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the school was sinply "trying to push him out of the school/* They felt, as 

did Anthony, that their son was quite different in motivation and lifestyle 

from the students in the alternative program: "He doesn't smoke, he doesn't 

drink, he doesn't have any, you knew, drugs, no trouble with the law." On one 

occasion, Anthony said, "1 don't know what I'm doing at QAIN. ! have nothing 

in cormon with the kids up h^e, nothing." 

Finally, though, there had been no choice. In a year-end interview with 

the principal at Westridge, 

He said, '^Anthony is not coming back to this school next 
year/' He said. And so we had no choice.,, if we had really 
fought for that, it would have put him in a worse position. I 
don't think they would have treated him too well. 

The Conwells did not express any concern that Anthony would be 
influenced by the other students at GAIN, or that he would drop out of school, 
because "he's the kind of personality he will stick with what he's doing. 
Beyond that, his father said, "In our family, you know, you don't just quit 
school. You're there for the duration. . .He's very much aware. He knows that 
he's there and that he's got to stay th^e," 

Anthony was not unaware of or unaffected by the effects on his f^.ily of 

his difficulties at school: 

The fact that he was rebelling at school, it was coming 
home. You could see his anger. So we were affected by 
it. . .Sometimes I think he felt guilty, because he seemed to be 
always in trouble, ano I think he really felt guilty because I was 
going to the school over it. That he couldn't handle it, that was 
frustrating. 

the Conwells' strongest criticism of the school system focussed on what 

they saw as the need to cate^^rize students. Once that goal was achieved, 

they felt, the die was cast, and events began to move inexorably in a 

particular direction: 

They're not happy until they have a label, they once they 
have a label, the child is really in for it.. -They 're treated in 
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one certain way.*. Once they label a child, what chance does the 
child have? 

They saw their son as an individual who sinnply could not be made to fit 

the system. To the Conwells, given their family system, that was not all bad: 

You kncM, it's a good exarple of a person who is creative, 
and then made to fit the norm. I have seen so many kids who have 
been stcnped on, by their parents and by their teach ws, because 
theyVe different. It leads to them dropping out of school, pure 
and simple. 

Anthony's parents recognized, though, that for the most part, school 
people had done their best within a system that faced them with limited 
alternatives: 

There is a certain amount of flexibility in there, they do 
try to meet the needs of individual kids, but even with the amount 
of flexibility that there is, there needs to be even more. 

The Conwells did not express discouragement cUDOut their son's school 

experience. Moreover, they were sympathetic with the people who worked in a 

context that in their view offered limited and in some cases inappropriate 

alternatives for students who did not fit the norm. Their approach to raising 

their children, they said, was one marked by whole-family discussions and 

group efforts to resolve problems. They felt there was little they could do, 

though, to influence the course of events at school. The answer, they said, 

was systemic rather than individual: *'There are more kids like him out there. 

If only they had more alternatives,*' 
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Peter Wilson: Glad to Take Him 

Their attitude was, "We are the system." You get the 
inpression of people in robes and white wings who are going to 
give a final verdict, if there's anything that's 
frustrating. . .this is it. 

Despite his analogy, Dennis Wilson certainly did not have a picture of 
school as heava-\ for his son Peter. Very early in his secondary school 
career, Peter was involved in an "incident" on his way home from school. His 
father and some other par«^ts went to the school for a meeting about what had 
occurred, and were told that all of the students involved were being suspended 
for a week. 

A month later, Peter was involved in another fight, this time with one 
other boy. Dennis went to the school for another meeting, where ho was tuid 
that the parents of the other boy "were threatening police action." 

By the late fall, the principal at K.B. Stanley Secondary School had 
seen much of Peter Wilson. On one occasion, he told the boy's father that the 
incident they were discussing was "just arKsther in a series." The principal's 
assessment, according to Denms, was that "Your kid is a hazard to the general 
student body's health." 

Peter was referred to the school counsellor, who concluded that he 
should be transferred to an alternative program for students with behavior 
problerjs. The Sinmit Program, the counsellor said, offered a small group 
setting staffed by specially qualified teaches. 

Peter's father was not convinced. He did not condone his son's 
behavior, but felt that it could be addressed within the regular school 
setting. Dennis met with the counsellor on several occasions in an effort to 
resolve his son's difficulties. He felt, though, that rather than searching 
for an explanation for Peter's behavior and trying to correct it, the school 
had one solution in mind; "They Kept pushing SLrmit," jennis said that he and 
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his wife "were left with the inpression that they wanted to cleanse their 
school." At one point the counsellor's advice to Dennis Wilson was, "Don't 
make waves." 

Later in the fall, Peter's father had a final meeting with the principal 
to tell him that he did not want to s&r\d his son to Surmit. The response from 
the principal was clear. If Peter stayed at K.B. Stanley "and got into 
trouble, we would lose the sdiool choice option - they would place him." 
After this, Dennis said, "The principal did not get involved. He closed his 
dow and wouldn't have anything more to do with it. The vice-principal was 
running the school." 

As the next step in his search for help and answers, Dennis made an 
appointment to see Harry Benson, who had been Peter's eleftentary school 
principal. Harry had been transferred, and he was now the principal of Alice 
Catieron Junior Secondary School. Dennis related to Harry the story of Peter's 
misadventures at K.B. Stanley. In Dennis' words, Harry "was totally shocked." 
He assured Dennis that "They would find room for him here. They'd be glad to 
take him." 

Dennis was reluctant to move Peter if there was any chance that his 
problems at K.B. Stanley could be resolved, but he was glad of the option. 
Very soon after his meeting with Benson, though, the vice-principal at Stanley 
told Dennis that there would be "a severe penalty if anything out of the 
ordinary occurred." He said that because the Wilsons had turned down the 
placement at Stmnit, they had lost their options. Describing the interview, 
Dennis said that "it was a hostile situation, and a shock." He was left with 
the impression that the vice-principal's feeling was, "You're only a parent. 
Get lost." 

Throughout this sequence of events, Peter had also been upset and 
confused, perhaps by his own behavior. His parents took him to the family's 



doctor, who advised them to ''take Peter out of school inrmediately , even if 
Sarmit was the only alternative.'* 

Surmit was not the only alternative, though. The Wilsons decided to 
move Petw to Alice Cameron School, Harry Benson had promised to "watch over 
him,*' and to the Wilsons and their son, the move seemed like a promising 
alt«*native- His fath^ said that Peter's original placement at K,B- Stanley, 
which had been done on the basis of attendance zones, had removed him from 
**almost all of his friends he had be&r\ with since grade three." This move 
would reunite him with than. 

Although, as Dennis Wilson acknowledged, Peter was "involved in some 
early incidents here," the adjustment was successful. By the time of the 
interview, Peter "had joined the band. He goec to school happy." His biggest 
complaint was that his social studies teacher was "too strict," but "his 
interim report was great." 

One factor in Peter's successful adjustrent, his father felt, was the 
fact that because of their regular contact with Harry Benson, "We are able to 
keep track. We always check with him about his day. He knew we would have an 
alternate source of information." When Dennis Wilson arrived at Alice Carieron 
School for his interview, he was greeted by Harry Benson, who introduced him 
to me with a reference to Peter: "He's really doing well here. He*s one of 
our success stories." 
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Tim Ward: Let's Hot Make Waves. 

His father didn't want to make waves, it was hard for Tim, 
because he thought , "Do I say yes to Mom or to Dad? ...it was a 
really tough decision to move him. My husband and 1 didn't speak 
for a couple of days. 

Margaret Ward felt out on a limb for much of the time during Tim's grade 
year. Tha^e were serious problems between her sar\ and one of his teacners, 
but Ernie, h^ husband, thought that they should keep a iow profile. Margaret 
was employed by the school board, the family needed her income, and Ernie 
thought that she would put herself at risk with her employer if, as he put it, 
she "raised a ruckus." 

Tim's parents had disagreed previously but only minimally about their 
relationship with the school. In their son's grade eight year, though, the 
matter was complicated by an ongoing dispute over the situation in Tim's 
physical education class. Although physical education had been "his field" in 
elementary school, in grade eight "he wasn't doing well at all," 

Fairly early in the school year Margaret, in psu"ticular, began to notice 
some disturbing changes in her son's behavior and self-image. Dw-r-ng a mild 
disagreement over some aspect of Tim's behavior, he said, ":'m bad - go ahead 
and hit me." The only problems he related to his parents had to do with his 
physical education teacher. He said that he was constantly ridiculed by the 
man and sent up to the bleachers to sit out the class. While, he was the 
bleachers, she said, the teacher would draw his classmates' attention to him 
and "tell the other kids that he was bad." 

The problems and the situation became worse, His mother said, "At one 
point I went up to the school, but I didn't get nnuch of a response- Well, ! 
did get some response, but it was very negative." 

The Wards had had no previous problen with their son*s behavior in 
school. Margaret said that her son had "always had a reading problem," but 



that he had been a very well-adjusted child, it was clear, though, that there 
was a major and growing problem. As the year progressed, his mother said, Tim 
stopped doing his homework and almost all of his out-of-school activities. 

Over the next few months, Tim began to talk less about his school 
problems, although his parents knew from othws that there had been no 
positive change. In one of what were quickly becoming rare conroents about 
school, Tim said of his physical education teach»- that "he couldn't do 
anything right for him." She said, "I think it became a challenge for this 
particular teacher to bring him down." 

The situation was complicated by another factor. At the end of grade 
seven, the Wards had nnoved across town. Tim had just finished elementary 
school. In the minds of his parents, that was also a logical time for a 
school move. As his problems at the secondary school worsened, it becane 
increasingly difficult for Tim to make new friends. His old friends were not 
calling as often any more, either, because they had entjarked on new friend- 
ships. A large part of the reason for the family move was the fact that his 
mother had changed jobs. The move brought the Wards rri^dn closer to Margaret's 
new work site, but it also led to Tim saying on more than one occasion, "It's 
your fault that 1 don't have any friends," Margaret said during the 
interview, "I used to almost burst into tears." 

The events of that fall were agonizing for the Wards. The s'tuation was 
ccnplicated by disagreement between Tim's parents about the action they should 
take. Margaret wanted to press harda- for a solution, but Ernie uid not 
agree. Margaret was distressed about the fact that the conflict between Tim 
and his physical education teacher seemed to be persisting: "Tim couldn't do 
anything right. He'd walk into the room and the fight would be on," 

Margaret grew increasingly disturbed. Unable to understand why the 
situation had developed, and reluctant to heighten the tension at home by 
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acting unilaterally, she investigated every possibi l .t; that came to mind. 
Because of Tim's evident fear of his teacha", she wondered about sexual abuse, 
but eventually satisfied herself that the conflict was "pretty well all mental 
abuse, not any other." She said, "You know, it's really scary. I thought at 
one point, am I doing enough?" 

Anxious to help and to stay close to her son, Margaret went with Tim to 
a school basketball game, where both were spectators. Tim's physical 
education teacher was there also, and Tim became visibly upset. Margaret also 
was distressed by what she saw. She said that the teacher, who was lower in 
the bleachers and had to turn in his seat to see them, "just stared at him for 
a long time. I know, because ! saw it." 

Shortly after this, at the end of Tin.'s second term in grade eight, 
father and son agreed to a chsu^ge of school, it was not a pleasant situation, 
though. Ernie still was not supportive, and for a few days, things were tense 
at home. Mary recalled: 

I spent a lot of time in tears. I'd go to bed thinking 
about it, and I'd wake up thinking about it. My gut reaction was 
just that it had to be, and i J-iope 1 don't live to regret it. 

In some respects, there was a noticeable improvement in Tim almost 
imned-iately after the school change. Margaret said, "There was a definte 
positive change within three weeks. Everybody noticed it." Tim restmed his 
participation in activities that he had once enjoyed but had dropped in his 
first few months of grade eight: "When he came here, he didn't want to try out 
for anything, but he made volleyball last year, and basketball this year." 

Seme problems lingered, though. Several weeks aft«- che move, Tim's 
"sleeping patterns were still disturbed," and he "wasn't eating properly." 
Once, his mother said, "He panicked when he saw his old phys. ed. teacher on 
TV." 
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In some respects, the story of Tim is an unfinished story. During the 
interview, which took place a year and a half after Tim's move to his new 
secondary school, his mother still wondered aloud "if we should get 
professional help. That teacher has continued to loom large in Tim's mind." 
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CHAPTW FIVE 
DISCUSSION OF THE FirflSlNQS 

As stated in Chapter One, the present study had two primary purposes: to 
establish baseline data in a relatively unexplored area, and to propose a 
preliminary model which might guide and be refined by further research. The 
study proceeded to gather data about parent-school conflict in a relatively 
linear manner, asking intervi»ii» subjects (parents) to describe, with some 
prompting, the incident in which they had been involved. In the sense in 
which Tedeschi, Schli3nker use the term, the investigation was carried out in 
the preparadign stage of research in this specific area of the study of 
conflict. These authors note that "in that preparadign stage... all facts seem 
equally relevant. . .ear ly fact- gather ing is an activity much more random than 
later theoretically guided research" (1973, p. 206). The only question in the 
interview schedule (Appendix C) which was based on an assLirption about what 
might have happened during the life of the dispute was one which was asked, 
"Did you seek help from anyone outside the school or district^" 

However, even after the data collection process started in a relatively 
"fact-gathering" mode, some regularities and patterns quickly became apparent. 
Seme, like the absence of the child from the dispute-focused meetings, applied 
to almost all of the situations. Others, such as the feeling of some mothers 
that they had been the victims of unfair gender stereotyping, applied in only 
a few cases. 

It is not possible to generalize on the basis of the results obtained 
from a sanple of twelve cases in a preliminary exploratory study. However, on 
the basis of the selection procedure, some credibility can be attached to the 
reports obtained from the parents. The school principals were asked to 
identify only those situations in which, despite the fact that there had been 
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serious conflict in a previous school, there was no conflict in the new 
school. That selection criterion alone, given that few principals would want 
to risk a latent situation erupting as a result of the interview, ensured care 
in the selection process. In all cases, the parents int^viewed were 
supportive of the teachers and principals at the child's present school. 

Other aspects of the parents' responses during the interviews suggested 
that their stories carried seme credibility. They all knew that the 
research^- was aware that th®"e had be«n conflict, and may have assumed that 
he knew seme of the details, although that was not the case. There was very 
little evident anger in the responses, although recalling certain events gave 
rise in one case to tears and in some others to a vigorous account of how a 
situation had been addressed at the time. 

The children were also, at the time of the interview, in p.ew schools. 
They and their parents had escaped the problen^, that had brought them to the 
interview; it was now history, although in some cases at least, painful 
history. The parents themselves seemed anxious to tell their stories. In 
seme cases, one spouse corrected the other to ensure that events were kept in 
proper sequence. None was at all hesitant about allowing a stranger to tape 
record the interview, the privacy of which they were guaranteed only by the 
researcher's verbal promise. They knew that the researcher was familiar with 
the school system and may have known the school people involved in their 
stories. 

It becane clear during the interview that these accounts of conflict and 
dispute did not fit the pattern often discussed in the literature. There were 
always at least three individuals or groups involved. In each case, 
obvious 1,, there was a student involved. In each case, there was at least one 
parent involved, and in most cases there were two. Where there was one 
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parent, that parent was usually the nrother. The other party in each case was 
the group of individuals representing the school. Depending on how long the 
conflict situation had continued, one or more teachers v/'.re involved, usually 
one or more principals and, in some instances, school counsellors. In a few 
cases, the parent(s) went beyond the school for help. Typically, they went to 
the school district office and saw a senior official, in at least one 
instance, school district resource personnel had a part to play, and in that 
saTie case, the p-irents also sought help from a psychologist in private 
practice to assist in the diagnosis of their child's learning difficulties. 

Each of these parties had a vested interest in the outcome of the 
dispute. All were in some way connected with the child, particularly the 
parents, the classroon teachers and the school principals, in the accounts 
given, none of these people played a typical third-party role of n^diator or 
conciliator - they were all directly involved. That fact marks the most 
striking departure of these cases from the typical case of dispute. 

To move toward a greater level of abstraction, these cases represented 
conflict involving a parent, a child and professional care-givers. This 
unusual situation meant that the individuals v.-ho were not part of the pr^imary 
dispute found themselves both trying to address that problem and having to 
deal with a second level of dispute between themselves and the care-givers - 
the teachers and principals. In no case was there a disinterested third party 
skilled at resolving disputes, such as might be found in cormercial 
arbitration or labour negotiations. 

Several aspects of the findings ?ire discussed in this chapter: duration, 
the absent third party, stereotyping, five emotional carponents and, at the 
end of each conflict situation, a critical incident. 

Duration 

The duration of several of the cases was surprising. Measured from the 
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first sign of conflict to the time of the school change, Chuck Farnsworth's 
problem on the bus was resolved the most quickly; probably within three weeks. 
Steven Bullen w€is out of the classroom and the school in just under a year, as 
was Peter Wilson. Those three cases, though, were the shortest in duration. 
The average length of time in dispute was approximately one and one-half 
years, excluding the case of Anthony Conwell. 

Anthony, as his moth^ said, had been in difficulties in school since 
kindergarten. What made his case different, though, was his parents' deep 
commitment to a particular style of bringing up their children, ard the fact 
that they »^couraged their children to question and challenge. The Conwells 
recognized that their fanily lifestyle ran counter to some of the nonrs and 
expectations of the school system, and they seemed generally content to let 
things develop as they would, even for the nine or so years it had lasted by 
the time of the interview. 

Given the intensity of feeling on the part of students and parents, it 
se«ns surprising that the disputes lasted as long as they did. Parent 
optimism may have been a factor in some instances, such as in the case of 
Steven BuMen. Steven's father, in the absence of hard evidence about what 
the problan might be, thought that his son was just going through some sort of 
"phase." Dianne Carter's mother thought that it "would sort of blow over, and 
she'd just learn to deal with it." A desire to show trust in the schools' 
professional staff, experiences of lack of success in addressing complaints, 
and a feeling that they wanted to show support for the teacher may all have 
been factors in the otherwise unexplainable fact that the disputes dragged on 
as they did. Perhaps even the format of the school year, with its three major 
breaks, may have encouraged some parents to move slowly in the hopes that the 
difficulties might disappear. 
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Probably a 1arg«" factor was the parent's longer time perspective and 
the fact that at some stage in the process, a few of them had become privately 
determined that the problem would be resolved one way or another. Dianne 
Carta's mother, for example, had no doubt about the eventual outcome. She 
said, "I knew that it would happen, 1 guess." 

The Absent Third Party 

A second striking finding was the fact that despite the fact that some 
of the children were in their teens and none were very young, very few of them 
were ever involved in any meetings or conversations that brought all parties 
together in an effort to resolve the dispute. Eric Bailey went with his 
parents to see ths superintendent of schools, Lee Spencer had a nneeting with 
the school counsellor, and Steven Bullen went with his father to the final 
meeting with the school principal. Other than that, no parent reported having 
had a meeting with school personnel at which their child was present. 

No parent gave the impression that their child had tal;en advar.tage of 
being the absent third party. However, perhaps this anomaly may have 
lengthened the process in some instances. Perhaps some of these cases could 
have been resolved without a school change if all parties had come together to 
diagnose, discuss and plan. 

St«-eotyping 

Reported stereotyping was of two kinds: a feeling of being disregarded 
because of being a parent, and gender stereotyping, in fact, it was difficult 
to separate the two, except in the case of Anthony Conwell, whose father 
ccnplained that after a school change, it took a year to build c.-edibility 
with the teachers in the new school. Kent Stanton's father referred to 
"smooth professional answers" given to parents of special needs students. 

Two mothers expressed very strongly that they felt they had been 
disregarded because they were women. Chuck Farnsworth's mother felt that the 
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messages to her were that she was "just a woman" and "an overprotective 
mother". Lee Spaicer's mother was cynical about the fact that her husband had 
been able to secure a school transfer almost imrediately, and felt that the 
school lista^ed more seriously when the words came from "a man's mouth." 
These sentiments were not widely expressed among the interviewees, but -it was 
clear that the feelings were held deeply. The women concerned resented the 
fact that, in their perception, they were treated in an off-hand manner. One 
wondered aloud what she would have done to resolve the problem if she had been 
a single mother. 

Enrotional Ccnponents 

The Child's Response 

Several of the parents interviewed reported that their child had been 
upset with them at some time during the conflict episode, for one of cwo 
reasons: they felt either that their parents were not doing enough to help 
them, or that the parents were unfairly taking the schooVs side in the 
dispute. 

Dianne Carter's mother was spurred into action when her daughter pointed 
out that her best friend had been given permission for a school transfer which 
Dianne had been refused. Lee Spencer's parents also began to feel the 
pressure when their son faced the same situation. Eric Bailey said to his 
frustrated parents at one point, "You're not doing anything." 

In some instances, the children felt that even their parents we^e 
unfairly biased against them. Steven Bullen told his parents that he felt 
they had abandoned him, that they were unfairly taking the teacher's side in 
the dispute and were not supporting him. Fiona MacOonald, told by her mother 
to just go in and don't do anything cut of line, responded in tears that she 
didn't do anything out of line. For their parts, the parents seemed only to 
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want to be fair to the school in the absence of clear facts. To the child who 
could see only the daily wrking out of the situation at school, that was not 
good enough, 

Par^ts cormxinicated vividly their perceptions of their childrens* 
feelings durit^ the disputes* In alnxjst every one of the twelve cases, 
parents reported in vsirious ways the depth of their child^s feelings during 
the episode: 

"There were almost kind of subtle things that you don't notice at 
the tinie." 

"He was just devastated." 

"He was so negative - he didn't feel good about himself." 

"He would be sleepwalking, he would be talking in his sleep...The 
day he left that school, the nightmares stopped," 

"He was an emotional wreck the last two months." 

"It was a miserable experi^ce for her." 

It was clear that much emotional energy had been expended during the 

disputes. A corrmon theme running through several of the interviews was the 

parents' difficulty in dealing with the schools over the issue, partly through 

not knowing how to deal with the system, and partly because of their desire to 

be fair. Their feelings about the matter may have been surmarized be^^t by 

Steven Bull en's mother: 

We kind of supported the teacher, because you don't want to 
always take the child's side, because then they'll run over the 
teacher, sort of, but we didn't really understand what was gcing 
on. 

Fear for the Child's Wellbeing 

Parents cormnunicated in various ways their concerns for their child's 
inrmediate welfare and for his/her future emotional and educational welfare, 
Mary Farnsworth stated emphatically that the bus driver's personal corcerrs 
ought not to be comnunicated to her son: "kids have enough to think about in 
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their lives." Eric Bailey's nnother expressed her concern about "the change in 
his personality/' Jimmy HilTs mother, reflecting on her frustration at not 
knowing what a learning disability was, said, "It's hard, it's really hard, 
because you're dealing with somecx^e's future." Lee Spencer's parents were 
concerned that "He was going nowh^e in that schoolw.it was not only going to 
ruin his schooling, it was probably going to make serious d^ts in his post- 
secondary education, and possibly the rest of his life." 

Again, in one way or another, many of these parents expressed concern 
about their child's emotional and/or educational health, it was to be a 
concern that surfaced again as they described the emotional intensity of the 
conflict period. 
Enptional Intensity 

The most graphic display of feelings occurred when parents descr'ibed how 
they felt personally during the period of the dispute. Thinking about the 
f^ily disagreement that had erupted over the decision, finally, to rove Tirn 
to another school, his mother said, "1 spent a lot of time in tears. I'd go 
to bed thinking about it, and I'd wake up thinking about it." Expressing her 
frustration, Eric Bailey's mother recalled that "it was like a year of letting 
your kid down, because you couldn't correct the situation, that was the 
hardest part." Dallas Waterman's mother suggested that her experience was not 
unusual: "I think... most par^ts go through a lot of inner turmoi 1 , thinking, 
" Is it my child?" This is what was our turmoil." 

'typically in these interviews, it was the mother who ex'jressed her 
personal stresses most readily. In each case, the expression was one of 
concern for the child in a situation that seemed beyond his/her ability to 
cope, and perhaps also beyond the parents* capability. They used such phrases 
as "very hectic," "fed up," very frustrated," and "maze of frustration" to 
describe their feelings and the impact on family life. Much of this 
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frustration was directed at what they saw as a lack of responsiveness on the 
part of the school p^'SOTnel with whom they had dealt. 
Perceived AttitiKtes of School Persomel 

In exanining this aspect of the data, it is important to note that the 
present study is to a large extent a study of reported perceptions. Parents 
stated what they thought was the stance taken by school personnel . We did not 
have access to data supplied by school personnel regarding such aspects as 
their efforts to resolve the issues, the obstacles they faced within the 
system, or the challenge of dealing with the family concerned. Nevertheless, 
it is important to identify the views expressed by these parents from their 
perspective as advocates for their child. 

Parents made three types of corments about the responses of school 
personnel. Some, such as the Conwells, also acknowledged the difficulty of 
the task of teachers, in particular: "they've got a tough job, so you can't 
fault them." Where parents reported a perception that the school was not 
responding positively to their concerns, they spoke of perceived inaction, a 
perceived desire to remove the child from the school, and a perception of 
dislike for the child. The first two comnents described parents' percept icrs 
of school adninistrators; the third focused on teachers. 

Chuck Farnsworth's mother felt that the princ-ipal could easily have 
resolved the problem on the bus, yet it was Mrs. Farnsworth herself who 
eventually demanded a meeting of all parties: "The principal that was here 
could have resolved it... and he wouldn't do it, you know." Both parents who 
tried, unsuccessfully at first, to arrau^ge a school transfer for their child 
expressed frustration with the response. Dianne Carter's principal, according 
to Dianne' s mother was retiring at the end of the year, and "gave the 
inpression that he didn't really care, he wasn't going to be there." When Lee 
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Spenca- suggested that his parents weren't doing aiough to get him 
transferred, they sent him to see the counsellor himself to see whether he 
could acconplish what they could not. Jinmy Hill's mother encountered a 
different type of problem, as did the Stantons. In both cases, they reported 
that they had been unable to get a clarifying response which would shed light 
on their child's learning difficulties. Several times, Becky Hill said, she 
had asked, "What's a learning disability?" 

In at least two cases, parents thought that the school's primary aim was 
to remove the child from the school. Both were boys in secondary schools 
whose principals were urging that the boys be placed in an alternative 
program. The Conwells, v^o recognized that their son presented a significant 
management problem for the school, eventually agreed to accept what they still 
thought was an inappropriate placement for Anthony. They felt, though, that 
"they were trying to push him out of the school." Peter Wilson said, "We were 
left with the impression that they were trying to cleanse their school" 

Five parents stated in various ways that they thc'>-ght the prDb'em either 
arose from or was worsened because the teacher did not like their child ar.d 
was treating him or her unfairly. Eric Bailey's parents reported that they 
were puzzled by the fact that their son was "being picked on constantly," 
because their view of Eric was that he was a child who would respond to the 
directive, "Jimp," with "How high?" They also indicated that Eric's friends 
shared their puzzlement. Dallas Waterman's father stated that Dallas' teacher 
would "call him stupid. . .make derogatory remarks. . .constantly be belligerent 
to him." The Bui lens, who had indicated that they were anxious to support the 
school, concluded after a conversation with the teacher that "Basically, he 
said he gave up on him, which really surprised me - it ticked me off." Both 
Fiona MacOonald and her mother, accordina to Mrs. MacDonald, felt that Fiona 
was being ridiculed by the French teacher because of her Scottish accent. T'm 
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Ward's mother related an account of her son being sent by the teacher to sit 
in the bleachers where, she said, Tim was pointed out to other students as 
"bad." 

Except in the cases of transfer request, these innpressions reported by 
the parents w«-e inferences cb-awn which probably could not have been discussed 
openly with any chance of acceptance or co-re-:tive action. Few school 
acini nistrators would adnit to a desire simply to remove a child from the 
school, and few teachers would adnit to a parent a dislike for that parent's 
child. In fact, the perceptiof.s may not in all cases have been accurate. 
However, they were reported as perceptions, which suggests that they are 
factors to be considered in dispute resolution efforts. 
Parental Resolve 

In all of the cases in the present study, the child had been moved from 
the school in which the conflict situation had arisen. It would be difficult, 
therefore, to draw conclusions about these parents' determination to see the 
situation resolved. Almost all expressed that determination, though, either 
directly or by describing what they had done. All of these parents, thc.-gh, 
worked through the process of teacher first, if it was a classroom issue, then 
the school adninistrator , then if necessary, 'chool district acini n i strator . 
Eric Bailey's parents took the matter the farthest within the system, going to 
"first the principal, then the vice-principal, and then the 
superintendent. . .the chairman of the board of education was the final resort." 

The only parent who removed the dhi]d from the public school system was 
Ji(Tmy Hill's motha~, and she eventually returned her son to public school. In 
two cases, Fiona MacDonald and Peter Wilson, the parents went directly to the 
principal of another school to arrange a transfer. In both cases, they 
reported a positive response. For Fiona MacDonald' s mother, although it .r.eant 
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a transf«" out of French irrmersion, it came as a sudden realization that she 
could take the initiative: "It was 1 .ke seeing the light... And it was all done 
in two days." When Peter Wilson's father went to the second school, the 
response was that "They would find room for him here. They'd be glad to take 
him." 

Vivid Recall 

The final observation on the findings of the study is that all of the 
parents appeared to have a vivid recall of the events in the situation under 
discussion. Even where the conflict situation had lasted for several years, 
parents remembered the sequence of events.. 

To check this perception, the researcher read back to the interviewees 
the chronology of events as it had been presented. The parents confirmed the 
correctness of the chronology. In a few instances, one spcL.se reminded the 
other of an event which had been missed, and it was then described. : r, a few 
instances, one parent would ce -rect the other about the sequence of events, 
sonetimes using other family events to help place an incident in its propt - 
locat-"on in time. The majority of parents recalled the events in quite 
chronological order. The Baileys, in particular, recalled every incident and 
occurrence, because they had kept a journal of the situation as it '-ad 
developed. 

The overall inpression was that the natters these parents described were 
irrtx)rtant life events. They could remember the chronology, they could 
remarber their conversations with school personnel, and most acutely, they 
could remartjer their own and their childrens' feelings during the life of the 
conflict situation. 

The patterns noted in the data suggest that there may be identifiable 
patterns in situations of conflict between parents and schools. Certainly the 
degree of consistency ever within th-is small group of people with one th:ng in 
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canrm - the transfer of their diild becmjse of an unresolved dispute - 
suggests that these patterns and consist«Tcies may exist within a much larger 
sample. 

Critical Incident 

It was not always possible to identify the precise point at which the 
conflict betweoi these parents and children and the school began, particularly 
if the early incidents arose as a result of the child's learning difficulties 
it would be more accurate, p«*haps, to say that a pattern began to em^ge. 
The path from that early begiming varied from case to case. In some cases, 
to continue the analogy, the path wa^t from rou^ to smooth and from wide to 
narrow at various times during the life of the dispute. 

In two cases, it was possible to identify precisely the incident which 
began the conflict: the cases of Chuck Farnsworth and Dianne Carta- . Mrs. 
Farnsworth was conca-ned about the school bus driver's cb-iving habits and his 
threat to put her child off the bus in a wooded area sev»i .niles from his 
home. For Dianne Carter's mother, the seeds of dispute were planted at the 
time of the first refusal to let Dianne attend the school of her choice. 

As unclear as it was in some cases what the trigger, or initiating 
incident was, almost ev«"y case was marked by a critical inci(tent which 
resulted in action by the parents. These a-itical incidents are shown in 
Table 1, which also indicates the action taken. 
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Table 1 Critical In cidents and Subsecajgnt Actions 



Caso 


Critical incidant 


Subsequent action 


ChaCk Farnsvorth 


Bus drivar tailing marital probl^s 


Jlother desandad n:eetir.9 of a!! parties 


Oianna Cartir 


Hei school net author iiad ovar 


Kother went to principal of na* schoo' 


Eric 3a:!8)f 


It': 'aft bahird fros going to rusaus 


Eric ranicvad fror. schoo! 'ate spring 


.ee Spencer 


Mother inroyad with ^aa's parsistanca 


rather desanied an: jot scnoo' :na*"9e 


Sa^as latsraian 


''aachar*s allagat^on Dallas had cheated 


•ether -sTOve: Ds^ss, cal'ed Asst S..;t 




H:l!s racaiyfid private school brochure 


Hii'S sent -ii^^ny to p":vate schoo' 


Kent Stanton 


^a;3r confrontation - Xant and tsacher 


District plscexent Teetirg, re* scr.oo' 


Stevep 3-'.'er 


Year-end report received 


ether ?r:nc'pa' approve: transfer 


Fisna ?!ac307ia!d 


Jfother •ea'izad transfer «as possible 


Transfer sr-arge: ;y •ct'.er 


Ar.thDry ConwaV. 


Prircipa' insisted or spac's! p'.a:e:.ert 


'are'^ts scoepte: p'scere't 


'atar I: 'son 


Schoo" insisted or i^tarnste ;!aca:.ant 


ether pr'i'ic:?!* apprcvsc ?.cve ^eo-est 


:\yi lard 


Anxiety re: p. a. teacher ias too 3);;ch 


ether pr^roipa* approve: r.ove ^e;.est 



Unfortunately, identifying the critical incident is sinply post hoc 
recognition. At this point, the decision has been ma(te. The parents have 
identified alternatives, chosen a solution, and inplemented their planned 
action. That is not to say that their decision is irreversible. The question 
is whether a system or an individual which has been either unable or unwilling 
to effect a solution throu^out the life of the conflict situation is likely 
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to do SO at this late point in the dispute. Even if a reasonable solution 
were off«-ed, the damage done to existing .relationships between parents and 
school, and the situation as seen through the child's eyes, may make an in- 
schwol solution unlikely, if not inpossible. 

Surmary 

There wwe several C|uite noticeable findings: the extended duration of 
most of the conflict situations; the absence of the child from meetings and 
discussions between parwits and school staff in almost all cases; stereotyping 
in a few cases, and the existence of a critical incident. The most striking 
aspect of the findings, though, related to the emotional aspects of each case. 
The section above has provided detail on each of these regularities, with the 
caution that the findings have come at the preparadign stage of research into 
the matter of parent-school conflict. 

The findings do, however, raise some interesting possibilities for 
further inquiry into the topic. If the patterns are similar for a larger 
sarple, there are many implications for the nature and quality of 
relationships between parents, children and their schools. The findings have 
raised sane inportant questions and presented some possibilities which will be 
discussed in the final chapter of this rep,>rt. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
OQNCLUSIONS AND RecrrtEM>AT10NS 

This investigation into the phenomenon of parent-school conflict was 
exploratory in nature. Although the gen«*al topic of hunan conflict provides 
a broad base of literature, this specific focus has been largely unexplored. 
It differs from some of the other subsets of inc^iry into conflict and 
disputes because of the involvem»it of a third party ¥^ is always part of and 
affected by the conflict, but who is almost never present for attempts at 
conflict resolution. Almost without exception, the child's parents act as 
advocate and g^-betwe«n, but the child is not present. 

Research Design and Methodology 

Bec£ujse of the lack of previc^is data in a somewhat unique conflict 
situation, the research design was naturalistic in approach, ethnographic in 
methodology and exploratory in nature. The primary question facing 
researcho"s engaging in sud^ research is whether the results are valid and 
reliable. That question faces all research«-s, but it "poses a herculean 
problem for researchers concerned with naturalistic behavior or unique phe- 
ncmena" (Qoetz and LeCSompte, 1984, p. 211). While it is impossible to 
replicate exactly, research into specific incidents of hunan behavior, the 
relative consistency of the findings within this small group of subjects 
suggests that furthw research may encounter similar patterns. It also 
suggests that the subject is worthy of further inquiry. 

The matter of research design and methodology is suJdre^sed first in this 
diapter, because the validity and usefulness of the recorrmendations which 
follow will rest to a large extent on what the readw makes of the vwrk which 
has been done. The educator who categorizes the account as a rather one-sided 
account of a multifaceted problem, for example, will not accept the validity 
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of observations and reconnendatia^s ma<te on the basis of a study of the 
perceptions of just one of the groups involved. 

What sets this study apart from some others are the process and the set 
of criteria used to select subjects (Appendix B). School principals in "no 
present conflict" situations screened and offered potential subjects. This 
fact alone suggested that the individuals selected would have met seme 
preliminary tests of pers<^al credibility in the mind of the principal, at 
least. 

The face validity of the parents' reports (generally, they "made 
sense"), the re ative consistaicy of the findings across the group, and the 
sampling procedure suggest that the findings, at least for the purpose of 
planning further research, are trustworthy. The area itself, given the 
enormous potential ninijer of parent-school conflict situations, promises to be 
a fruitful area for furtha* research. 

REOOrtCNOATION 1 

That further research into the phenomenon of parent-school 
conflict be carried out with a larger sample of subjects and 
cases, with a broador base of data collection strategies (perhaps 
including arvey questionnaires), with the intent of testing the 
model which appears later in this chapter. 

REOGrtGCATION 2 

That such research seek to determine whether and in what ways this 
type of three-way conflict situation is different from other 
dispute settings 

The Absent Third Party 
It is understandable that most parents would not want to involve their 
child in adult-to- adult conversations which might become heated. The same 
would probably be true for most teachers who thou^t that their students might 
attend such meetings. However, many of these disputes continued unresolved 
for months, if not years, with no solution except the eventual move of the 
diild to another school. It seems almost certain that all parties involved 
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felt a contain dd^ree or stress and anguish about the situation. 

One possible reason for the fact that not all parties involved in the 
dispute w«"e presa^t f<M- mrotings to discuss it was that the participants were 
operating primarily from a positional stance. Positions, once taken, often 
become places to stand. When that is the case, participants often feel that 
there are only two possible alternatives: win or lose. If so, neither party 
is likely to want to enlarge the participant grv^jp. Howev«-, discussions 
involving the child, provided they are well planned and carefully managed, may 
yield constructive possibilities for resolution of the dispute. 

There was no evidoTce in any of the cases that any of the parties were 
skilled in dispute resolution, or even that they reco^ized the difficulty of 
positional bargaining. Thwe is a significant need for parents, teachers and 
students to understand the essential concept.-, strategies and skills of 
alternative dispute resolution. 

RECXMOCATION 3 

That school districts and schools investigate the need for 
alternative dispute resolution skills within their organizations, 
with pv*t1cu1ar en^jhasls an designing programs to address the 
problem of parent-school conflict. 

The Gnotlonal Component 

Regardless of the accuracy as to detail of parents' reports, it was 

obvious in both their accounts and their mann^ of presentation that conflict 

involving themselves, their child and sdiool personnel was highly stressful. 

Parwits expressed conco^n about their child's wellbeing and shared their own 

feelings of distress as situations unfolded which they felt pow«*less to 

affect. 

Almost any measures to eliminate some of this stress would be well 
received by those involved in the situations described in this study and other 
similar situations. Three suggestions come to mind: ccnnunlcatlon, 
reco^iltlon, and early strategic intervention. 
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Comnjnication between people is often difficult to nraintain. The 
problem becomes more acute wh«i parents are at work and teachers are busy with 
a multitude of problems and day-to-day natters. Yet many of the disputes in 
the present mig^t have been resolveo without a school move if there had be&n 
active, regular and listening ccrmunication between parents and teachers or 
adninistrators. 

Skilled trainers in carmunication might help teachers to recognize 
emerging conflict situations and resolve issues before they become full-blown 
disputes. Several parents from the present study would have been much more 
prepared to become solution- focused if they had been cormxini eating with a 
teacher who recognized the developing situation. 

Finally, problems require plans to resolve them, in the case of 
conflict involving children, early action is essential if escalation is to be 
avoided. What seemed to be missing from the cases presented here was any 
evidence that the school, the parents and the student had developed and agreed 
on a plan to address their problems. 

REOGrtEM>ATION 4 

That teachers and their reiw-esentativos with responsibility for 
staff development consider attaching priority to programs which 
will assist teachers to ictentify and diagnose a variety of 
student-related problems and to design concrete, shared- 
responsibility plans for resolving those pr<*lems which can be 
recognized and endorsed by ;^ents. 

ISOOrteOATiON 5 

That schools investigate ways of developing the attitudes, 
knowledge and skill of both parents and teachers together and in 
the sane training activities, with a view to opening carmunication 
and ensurir^ shared understandings of processes designed to reduce 
the incidence of unresolved disputes. 

It is genwally accepted that the time to build employee relations is 
not at the bargaining table but on the job as part of the normal ebb and flow 
of working life. That may also be true of the process of building healthy 
relationships among tead^ers, parents and studwits. By the time the critical 
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incident occurred in these cases, the direction was decided, d to continue 
the labor analogy, the strike was on. Consid«"ation of and action on some of 
the above reccrmwdations may assist in building those relationships, it may 
also address seme other problems raised by the study, particularly the issue 
of stereotyping. 

A FrameMork for Firt^^ Study 
The area of parent-school conflict lacks helpful models v^ich are 
specifically relevant to this particular manifestation of conflict, it is 
important that any represantation of this pattern of conflict recognize tne 
fact that there are at least three involved parties. The TOdel presented 
below (Figure 3) may provide an early starting point in the effort to 
understand this phenomenon. 

The model identifies a point of conflict initiaticxi, which may be either 
a single event, such as the first refusal of Valley Secondary School to allow 
Dicunne Carter to attend there, or a series of events or actions, such as the 
behavior of Chuck Farnsworth's bus driver. The broken line in the mode' 
indicates that the po1r>t at which the conflict begins, or more precisely, the 
point at which it becomes a manifest conflict or a dispute, is not always 
clearly marked. 

I The path of conflict may be short in duration, such as in the case of 

Chuck Farnsworth, or much longer as was the case with Anthony Conwell. 
Progress toward either resolution or a critical incident may be marked by 
periods of relative quiet. It may also be best described as a series of 
unresolved issues and incidents whidi cause the dispute to escalate toward a 
a-itical incident. 

It is inportant to recognize that parent-school conflict will always be 
bounded by the nature of the parent- student-school staff relationship. As 
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noted earlier in this r^jort, parent-school conflict is most frequwitly 
<^aract«- i zed by sets of two-way ccnmjnication patterns: para-it-student , 
parent-staff and staff -student. Seldom in this study was the stud^t presa^t 
for a discussion of possible solutions to the dispute. The model assumes 
that, in some cas^ at least, this pattern will be changed to ensure that all 
involved parties develop different ocmnunication patterns whid^ might increase 
the chances of success in the dispute resolution effort. 




FicRjre 1 . The path of parent-school conflict. 
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The other major variable which has the capacity to affect the eventual 
outccme of the dispute is resoirce avail^ility. This ccmnent is somewhat 
speculative at this point, because the present study did not include data 
collection from school staff menisers. Howevw, several of the students were 
in need of special educational services. It may have bem that the school did 
rtot have available the range of options v^ich would have included appropriate 
placements for students such as Anthony Conwell and Jinmny Hill. If the school 
has no appropriate alternative placement or support service available, the 
chances are increased that it will be difficult or inpossible to resolve the 
dispute. 

Although nnany of the disputes in the present study continued over 
periods ranging from several months to several years, each had a final 
outccme. In the case of all except Anthony Conwell, the final event was a 
critical incident. Seme parents described it as "the straw that broke the 
camel's back," or "the last straw." it occurred for Eric Bailey's parents 
when Eric was left behind at the school and could not find his class. For 
George and Elaine waterman, it was the time Dallas was accused of cheating on 
a test. The cases in the present study had in comron, except for the case of 
Chuck Farnsworth, was the fact that the critical incident was followed by a 
change of school . 

Chuck Farnsworth's case was the only one in which the conflict situation 
was concluded within the school by a resolving action, a meeting of all 
parties and a subsequent agreement between Chuck and the bus driver. The 
reccmnendatic^s earlier in this chapter address this major problem with the 
manner in which the otho" disputes proceeded - without strategies to resolve 
conflict. Even in Chuck's case, he was not present for the meeting of all the 
adults involved, but rather was advised of the outcome. It will not always be 
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appr^^iate to have the stuctent present at adult-adult meetings, but it is 
likely that in many cases, that practice would be helpful. 

The model provides a way of looking at parent-sd^ool disputes which may 
be useful in setting parameters for further research into the topic. It may 
also be helpful in designing professional development and parent training 
activities, by providing a framework for thinking about parent-school disputes 
and the processes of resolving them. 

Conclusion 

The issue of parent-school conflict is clouded by its unique nature. It 
is two-way conflict about the interests not only of the two present parties 
but also of an absent party; one who, according to several of the accounts 
given, runs some risk of long-term harm. It is also a phencmenon which has 
the potential to affect any of the individuals who are involved in the 
business of schooling. For these reasons alone, it is i^rtant that we seek 
to understand the issues and to address them with a higher level of skill than 
we have been able to bring to bear in the past. Perhaps that effort will he^.p 
us, both teachers and parents, to avoid having to say, as Rosemary Stanton 
said, 

Neither of us were abojt to let go of what we knew to be 
true, and they werwi't about to see what we were seeing, and they 
weren't about to see the iriportance of what we were saying. . .very 
many times we felt like we were stranded, you know, us against 
them. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 



September 26, 1989 



Re; Parent-School Conflict Study, University Approval 103-89 



Dear 

Enclosed is a brief outline of this project. I appreciated the opportunity to discuss it 
with you recently. The study will add important new information in an area that has not 
yet been adequately explored - conflicts which occur between schools and parents. The 
findings should establish baseline information for further study and for the development 
of inservice training materials. 

The research is being carried out as a project of the UVic Institute for Dispute 
Resolution. The projected completion date is April 30, 1990. 

I have a three-part request for your assistance: 

4 

1. Approval to carry out the study in your district. 

2. Either: 

a. Identification, by you and/or district staff, of principals with 
students whose parents have moved them there because of an 
unresolved dispute with another school. Their relationship with the 
present school should be one which is free of conflict. Once those 
principals have agreed to a preliminary meeting with me, I would 
receive their names from you. 

or: 



b. An opportunity to meet with principals to explain the research and 

ask for their participation. Perhaps this could take place at one of 
your regular meetings with them. 
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Mr. 

September 26, 1989 



page 2 



I will ask participating principals to make the initial contact with parents. Only 
after parents have tentatively agreed to participate will I contact them. The 
purpose of this and of the criterion in 2a. above is to ensure that the research 
process wUl not reactivate old unresolved disputes. I will collect data by 
interviewing parents. . 

Once the interview data have been analyzed, I will develop a questionnaire for 
circulation to all principals and a sample of teachers in the district to explore the 
topic further. 

May I have your permission to carry out the research in your district? If you 
approve, I would appreciate it if you would complete the form below and return one 
copy of this letter. When I receive your reply, I will contact you to arrange the next 
steps. 

Yours truly. 



Vernon J. Storey, 

. Associate Professor 

VJS/sdr 



Permission is hereby granted to Dr. Vernon Storey to carry out the research project 
Parent-Scho ol Conflict (approval No. 103-89) described in this letter and the 
accompanying outline. 

School District No. [ ) 

Signature: Date: 

Position: 
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Appendix B 



UVic Institute for Conflict Resolution 
Research Project - Parent-School Conflict 

GUIDELINES FOR SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 



Characteristics of the Situation 

1. There is presently no . home- school dispute, at least as far as 
personnel at this school are aware. 

2. The principal is aware of a conflict situation involving these 
parents and another school. 

3. That previous situation was a major factor in the parents' 
decision/request to place their son/daughter in the present school 
(or perhaps a family move occurred fortuitously during the dispute, 
resulting in the child moving to the present school.) 

Parameters for the Interview 

4. Families are identified and interview arrangements made by the 
present principal. 

5. Both principal and parents are aware that the interviews are 
confidential, and that there will not be a follow-up interview with 
school personnel. 

6. Parents and principal are willing to have the interview held at the 
school. 

7. The researcher does not need to know the identity of school 
personnel who were involved in the situation being examined. If 
names are mentioned inadvertently, they will be held in strict 
confidence. 

8. To date in the study, interviews have averaged 45 minutes. 
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Appendix C 



Parent-School Conflict 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE - PARENTS (DRAFT) 

1. Can you describe for me the nature of the conflict which took 
place between you and the school? 

1.1 What was the sequence of events which led up to this situa- 
tion? 

1.2 Were these all of the parties involved, or were there 
others? (List parties named by subject) 

1.3 Over what period of time did these events take place? (Give 
researcher's estimate from conversation to this point) 

2. Can you describe for me the meetings, correspondence, etc. 
between you and the other(s) involved? (See if copies of corre- 
spondence can be obtained) 

2.1 How did you feel about these meetings? letters? 

3. What would have resolved the problem to your satisfaction? 

4. Why was the problem not resolved? . 

4.1 What solutions did school personnel offer? 

4.2 Why were these solutions not suitable or not acceptable to 
you? 

5. What did you do to try and reach a solution? 

5.1 Did you seek help from anyone outside the school or dis- 
trict? 

6. (only where conflict has been resolved) How was this conflict 
finally resolved? 

6.1 What made that solution acceptable to you? 

NB - I terns 7 and 8 were added after the first two interviews. 

7. As you think back over this incident, if you were to paint a 
picture of it, or finish this sentence, "It was like...," what 
would you paint, or what would you say? 

8. As I was listening to your account, I noted what I would call 
some incidents that seemed to intensify the conflict. (review 
the incidents in chronological order. Am I correct? 
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